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Language Study and World Affairs 


N A recent international meeting on educa- 

tion the delegate from Egypt rose and ad- 
dressed the audience in faultless English. The 
next day with equal fluency and precision he 
used French, the other official conference lan- 
guage. In private conversation with the repre- 
sentative from Western Germany he spoke the 
latter’s language. And, of course, he was master 
of his own vernacular, Arabic. Though the edu- 
cators from some forty other nations were lin- 
guistically less versatile than he, most of them 
could use with ease and exactness at least one 
tongue in addition to their own. 

At this conference the United States was rep- 
resented by five persons all of whom had no less 
than 19 years of formal schooling, and all of 
whom held the Ph.D. degree. Yet no one of 
them could use another language well enough 
to carry on even a private conversation fluently, 
to say nothing of addressing the conference for- 
mally from the floor. This is not an unusual 
situation. Americans who travel in foreign lands 
are quickly impressed with the ability of other 
nationals to understand and to speak several 
languages. They are also keenly aware of, and 
often embarrassed by, their own linguistic in- 
adequacies. 

But many Americans faced with these facts, 
and unhappily even some who have had consid- 
erable schooling ask, “‘What difference does it 
make?”? Another common response is, “If it is 
necessary for non-English speaking people to 
communicate with us, let ’em learn English.” 
More chauvinistic persons even say, “If we are 
the most powerful Nation on earth, and des- 
tined for world leadership, then certainly Eng- 
lish ought to become the common language of 
mankind—so why should we learn other lan- 
guages?”’ A response once more reasonable, but 
one now based on a false premise is, ‘Well the 
Dutch, the French, and other Europeans need 
to learn languages because they live so near 
other countries with which they have close 
commercial, diplomatic, and social relations. 
Likewise the Egyptians and other Middle East- 


erners are at cultural and commercial crossroads 
of the world where the knowledge of several lan- 
guages is indispensable. But’’ so the argument 
runs, “‘with the exception of the few Americans 
whose positions in business or Government take 
them to other lands our citizens can get along 
with English. And even though this small group 
and a few others whose professional activities 
require a knowledge of foreign languages, would 
profit from language instruction the American 
school surely organized 
around their limited needs.’ 

The most charitable off-hand rejoinder one 
can make to such quick generalizations is that 
they stem from ignorance of the world position 
and responsibilities of the United States. 
Nevertheless these statements must be taken 
seriously for in them many issues concerning 
the place of foreign languages in our schools to- 
day are to be found. How these issues are re- 
solved is a matter of considerable significance 
not only in the affairs of the Nation, but in our 
own individual lives as well. Hence, the social, 
the political, the international reasons for the 
study of languages deserve the thoughtful con- 
sideration of all who determine the character of 
American education. There are, of course, other 
arguments for the study of languages. It has 
been contended, for example, that such study 
disciplines the mind, cultivates the more pre- 
cise use of English, opens up the great literature 
of other nations, and provides a tool useful in 
other intellectual pursuits. However great the 
merit of these various arguments, I wish now to 
avoid them, in order to focus attention on oth- 
ers which in my judgment are at this moment 
in our history of far greater importance to the 
American people. 

For the average citizen the basic considera- 


system cannot be 
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* By Earl J. McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C., at the 
35th Annual Meeting of the Central States Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers Association at the General Session, May 3, 
1952, Ballroom, Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri, 9:15 
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tion in a discussion of language study today is 
our world position as a nation. Our leadership 
in the United Nations Organization, our ef- 
forts through the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization to join free nations in resisting totalitar- 
lan aggression, our intellectual and cultural 
activities in connection with UNESCO, our 
technical assistance under Point 4 and the Mu- 
tual Security Agency, our work in the Organi- 
zation of American States, our Fulbright pro- 
gram for the exchange of teachers and students 
—all these activities and a host of others like 
them make our position of international re- 
sponsibility and leadership abundantly clear. 
These international involvements, combined 
with the development of rapid telephone and 
radio communication and rapid transportation 
by air, now place us politically, physically, and 
socially closer to the Egyptians than French- 
men were to Norwegians only a few years ago. 
The activities of our national and personal lives 
affect, and are affected by, people in the far 
corners of the earth. 

The point need not be labored. We are living 
in one world. This small world is one in which 
all of us—not only diplomats, businessmen, and 
scholars—must live out our lives, and our chil- 
dren will live even more intimately than we 
with their contemporaries in other lands. 

Whether we discharge our world responsibili- 
ties well or poorly, foolishly or wisely, ignor- 
antly or understandingly, will be determined by 
our ability to understand other peoples and 
their ability to understand us. However valua- 
ble our military and foreign assistance pro- 
grams may be, and I would be the first to attest 
their worth, our world position and the future 
of democracy in the decades ahead will not be 
determined by our military power, nor by our 
generous financial and economic assistance to 
other peoples. Some actually fear our power. 
Others fear dependency. Both these attitudes 
make difficult the achieving of affirmative mu- 
tual relationships. Our own long term leader- 
ship must rest on firmer grounds than military 
and other forms of material assistance. The late 
Dr. Bennett, Director of the Point 4 program, 
once said that we could not succeed in uniting 
the free nations around the banner of democ- 
racy except as we can convince those who differ 
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from us in culture, color, and creed, that we un- 


derstand and respect them. 

One of the traditional arguments of the advo 
cates of foreign language study is pertinent in 
this connection. Only through the ability to us« 
another language even modestly can one real!) 
become conscious of the full meaning of being a 
member of another nationality or cultura! 
group. It is in our national interest to give as 
many of our citizens as possible the opportunit) 
to gain these cultural insights. 

What then are the implications for American 
education? The first is crystal clear. The edu- 
cators from the elementary school to the top 
levels of the university system ought to give 
immediate attention to this matter. The basic 
cause of our inability to use foreign tongues is 
not hard to find. Educators who study school 
systems of other lands are impressed with the 
fact that in those countries the study of foreign 
languages is not delayed until the upper vears 
of schooling. On the contrary, in many other 
parts of the world second and even third lan- 
guages are begun in the early grades. Compari- 
sons with other nations can be instructive in 
this respect. In order to avoid differences in 
systems of grades or forms, ages will be used. In 
Sweden, for example, in one type of school Eng- 
lish is begun at the age of eleven, German in the 
13th year and French in the 14th; in France, a 
first foreign language in the 11th and a second 
in the 13th; in Italy, a first in the 12th; in 
Egypt, a first in the 9th year and in Lebanon in 
the 6th. Often in the latter country bilingualism 
begins even in the kindergarten. The advantages 
over our own opportunities for language study 
are obvious. I am aware that in most of these 
countries the system of education is more selec- 
tive than in our own and that not all children 
receive language instruction at these early ages. 
As I shall show later, however, this difference 
does not invalidate my argument because | am 
not going to propose that every American child 
should be required to study foreign language at 
an early age, or indeed at any age. The point I 
wish to establish now is that the citizens of 
other nations excel ours in using foreign !an- 
guages, and the principal reason for this super! 
ority is that they have the opportunity to study 
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languages early in their lives in the school sys- 
tem. 

It is harder to generalize about educational 
practices in the United States than in other 
lands because the control of educational policy 
and practice here is properly placed in the sev- 
eral States and communities. Nevertheless it 
can be said that few elementary schools any- 
where in this country offer instruction in foreign 
languages with the exception of the bilingual re- 
gions, as for example in Florida and the south- 
western States where Spanish is spoken and in 
Louisiana and Maine where French is com- 
monly used. Hence only a small percentage of 
American children has an opportunity to begin 
the study or use of a language other than their 
own before they enter high school. Yet it is a 
psychological fact that young children learn 
new languages easily and idiomatically. In 
learning to speak without accent they excel 
their parents because their speech habits are 
not rigidly formed. If, therefore, easy and nat- 
ural communication is one of the principal aims 
of language instruction, there is good reason to 
begin the study of a new tongue at an early age. 
And there is no convincing evidence to show 
that under proper conditions the learning of 
another language interferes with the further re- 
finement of one’s own or causes other psycho- 
logical disturbances. Moreover, the early be- 
ginning of a new language has the obvious ad- 
vantage of affording a longer period of later 
schooling during which the child can perfect his 
speaking and reading habits. At present many 
youth begin the study of foreign language so 
late that with all their other academic obliga- 
tions they do not have time to gain an actual 
working facility in the new tongue. And there is 
the further advantage in an early start that 
those students who have real ability and inter- 
est in language study can undertake a second 
foreign language before the end of their formal 
schooling if they wish to do so. 

There is ample evidence to support the state- 
ment that a speaking knowledge of a foreign 
language is becoming increasingly useful in 
nearly all occupations and professions. But 
quite apart from any practical use which is 
made of the knowledge and regardless of 
whether a high degree of skill is developed or 


maintained, foreign language study extends the 
horizon and fosters desirable attitudes toward 
other peoples—an outcome which is highly im- 
portant in our world today. It is clear, it seems 
to me, that these are cogent psychological, so- 
cial, pedagogical, and national reasons for in- 
tensifying and increasing the scope of language 
instruction in the American school system. 

My first proposal then is that there be a com- 
plete reconsideration of the place of foreign lan- 
guage study in American elementary education. 
Such a reappraisal, I should hope, would lead to 
the offering of foreign language at least on an 
optional basis in many of our schools beginning 
in the fourth, fifth or sixth grades. To be sure, 
the present offerings of the elementary school 
are so demanding that educators are hard 
pressed to find time for all the activities that 
seem to be justifiable. Nevertheless, the prime 
purpose of the school is to prepare the young 
for the life of their time. I have attempted to 
show that many of them must know the lan- 
guages of other peoples who will live with them 
in this shrinking world. If this be true, then the 
curriculum of the elementary school must be so 
organized as to make a place for such instruc- 
tion. If this were to be done, within a decade 
many of our youth would have a foundation in 
at least one foreign tongue. 

I am under no illusions concerning the diffi- 
culties involved in such a proposal. In the first 
place, twenty-two per cent of all public schools 
have fewer than six rooms. Organized language 
instruction will not be possible in many of these 
schools, but even among them an occasional 
teacher will be found who can start a few pupils 
in a new language. In many larger schools, too, 
there will be a paucity of teachers with the nec- 
essary education in foreign languages. In time 
this difficulty should be alleviated through en- 
larged and improved opportunities for language 
study in the teacher training institutions. In the 
meantime various temporary devices can be 
used such as making high school teachers avail- 
able on a part-time basis, using graduate stu- 
dents part time in communities where colleges 
and universities exist, and employing student 
teachers from nearby teacher training institu- 
tions. All these plans have been tried with suc- 
cess in some American cities. 
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In San Diego, for example, where 4th, 5th, 
and 6th grade classes in 30 schools are studying 
Spanish, the program has progressed through 
carefully guided experimentai steps toward an 
assured place in the curriculum. Because of the 
outstanding leadership of principals, central of- 
fice staff, and alert classroom teachers, city- 
wide foreign language offerings in the grades are 
possible in Los Angeles, Seattle, and several 
places in Texas. I understand that 10 elemen- 
tary schools in St. Louis provide foreign lan- 
guage instruction through the cooperation of 
part-time teachers from the high schools. Law- 
rence and other cities in Kansas are developing 
successful techniques with student teachers 
from the University of Kansas. In the District 
of Columbia, television programs in French and 
Spanish will soon supplement the regular in- 
structional program. But whatever the plan of 
organization, results indicate that elementary 
school children really like to study a foreign 
language and can learn it easily. The parents 
are pleased too. In some communities, in fact, 
the parents and lay public are ahead of the 
schools in their efforts to provide opportunities 
for foreign language experience in the grades. 

Such practices can be adopted in hundreds of 
communities. There is no one perfect method 
for introducing language instruction in the ele- 
mentary schools of the Nation. Each school sys- 
tem must of necessity be limited by the re- 
sources available, but much could be done at 
once in many places. It is this point that I wish 
to emphasize. I am not proposing that every 
child in every elementary school in every Ameri- 
can community be required to begin the study 
of a foreign language. I am suggesting that as 
many American children as possible be given 
the opportunity to do so, and I believe that 
with a little ingenuity and determination this 
opportunity could be extended to hundreds of 
thousands. 

Though some teachers of other subjects, 
some school administrators, and some laymen 
have opposed such a proposal, I believe many 
are now ready for it. Where experiments have 
been tried children and their parents have gen- 
erally been enthusiastic about the early study of 
foreign language. The world situation I believe 
is making our people generally conscious of the 
value of any type of instruction which will lead 
to greater understanding among peoples. If the 
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study of languages can be made an integral part 
of a broader program of studies aimed at the ob- 
jective of international understanding, I be- 
lieve it will find a ready welcome and adequate 
support in many communities as it has already 
in some. 

Greater emphasis should be given to language 
study in high schools and in colleges for the 
same reasons as apply to the elementary 
schools. It is particularly important that young 
people who have begun the study of a foreign 
language in the grades have the opportunity to 
continue their study through the secondary 
school and college years. If I have not treated 
extensively the place of language study at these 
levels it is because, relatively, they are in a bet- 
ter position, and because the cause has many 
more advocates in the high schools and colleges 
Nevertheless it must be admitted that enrol- 
ments in foreign languages have fallen rela- 
tively in both high schools and colleges in re- 
cent decades. Again in view of the world situa- 
tion this decline has been unfortunate. I hope, 
and I believe if proper steps are taken, these 
trends can be reversed. We cannot wait for a 
generation of elementary school graduates to 
swell the numbers of those who can command 
other languages through high school and college 
study. Officers of Government charged with the 
recruitment of men and women for the diplo- 
matic service and the various technical as- 
sistance programs, to take only two illustra- 
tions, are desperately conscious of the lack of 
qualified persons to undertake such assign 
ments. Students in the upper levels of the school 
system whose interests incline them to this type 
of occupation, the qualifications for which are 
rapidly being clarified, should be encouraged to 
prepare themselves in the use of foreign tongues 
But because of our past practices many suc! 
persons will have to prepare themselves quick!) 
for foreign assignments by taking intensive 
full-time language instruction. 

If I may say so in the most constructive an! 
kindly spirit, our present inadequate supply 0! 
Americans who can speak, read, and under 
stand other languages has been caused in pat 
by the language teachers themselves. To gai! 
the popularity it deserves, language study mus! 
in my judgment be made more functional, if! 
may be permitted a single lapse into pedages: 
From the elementary school through the colleg¢ 
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I believe the spoken language should be empha- 
sized, and the many modern teaching methods 
and devices that have been so successfully em- 
ployed put to maximum use. Moreover, unless 
language study is related to history, sociology, 
art, geography, and the other aspects of life 
which make up the totality of a culture, it will 
remain at best only partly alive—and it will not 
achieve the principal objective I now have in 
mind, namely, the preparation of our people for 
life in a world civilization which can be saved by 
only one means—understanding among peoples. 

In the elementary schools this view implies 
that children while studying French, or Span- 
ish, or German will at the same time be intro- 
duced at least at an elementary level to the 
many aspects of the daily lives of the people 
who use those languages. In the high schools 
and colleges, with increasing comprehensive- 
ness and intensity of analysis as the upper levels 
of education are reached, I believe some form of 
area studies is desirable. Since I have developed 
rather fully the concept of area studies with 
language components on several other occasions 
I will not do so now. Suffice it to say here that a 
rounded program of this sort will vitalize all the 
disciplines contributing to it, including lan- 
guages; and it will permit students to see 
broadly, critically, and discerningly a culture 
other than their own. Let it be clear that I am 
not minimizing the study of the specialized 
technical branches of language of interest pri- 
marily to certain types of students and future 
scholars. At the moment this is not my concern. 
But no proposal I am making, it seems to me, 
would interfere in any respect with the proper 
advancement of such studies. 

Even though this discussion may be convinc- 
ing, it may appear to some to be academic, 
leading to no precise action. On the contrary 
this matter seems to me to be of sufficient im- 
portance to move me to propose that some or- 
ganization, perhaps the Modern Language As- 
sociation, take the leadership in bringing 
together a deliberative body to consider the 
Status of foreign language study in our entire 
educational system with the special mission of 
considering the earlier study of foreign lan- 
guage by large numbers in the American 
schools. In this enterprise the Modern Lan- 
guage Association would doubtless wish to join 
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its efforts with those of the National Federation 
of Modern Language Teachers Associations, an 
organization which has obvious contributions 
to make to such an endeavor. Without attempt- 
ing to determine the types of representation in 
such a body I would suggest that it include in 
addition to language teachers, representatives 
of the disciplines of history, sociology, anthro- 
pology, education, and psychology. It should 
also include administrative and guidance offi- 
cers since these groups can be very effective in 
setting policy and influencing the attitudes of 
students. Persons in several branches of Gov- 
ernment charged with the responsibility of find- 
ing personnel for overseas assignments could 
well be included since they daily meet the vex- 
ing problem of recruiting persons skilled in the 
use of foreign tongues. 

Such a group of persons chosen because of 
their vital interest in this matter could analyze 
the existing situation and make convincing pro- 
posals concerning the importance of language 
study in American life. It could also be influen- 
tial with the members of the academic frater- 
nity in the establishment of adequate language 
programs, and it could further sensitize the lay 
public to the need for language instruction and 
enlist support for it. This is a matter which de- 
serves the earnest consideration of all members 
of the academic profession and of all laymen as 
well. 

I return to the point I emphasized at the out- 
set. The United States is, whether we like it or 
not, in a position of world leadership. If it is to 
discharge its obligations wisely and well our 
citizens must understand other peoples and 
other cultures. To gain such understanding 
many Americans must command a knowledge 
of one or more foreign languages. If they are to 
acquire these language skills our school system 
must provide opportunity beginning in the 
early grades for many children to study other 
tongues. It is in the national interest for mem- 
bers of the profession and laymen to unite their 
energies in an effort to increase the study of for- 
eign languages. In doing this I firmly believe 
they will be making a vital contribution to the 
well-being of our people, to our national pros- 
perity, and to international understanding and 


peace. 
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Language Reform in Japan 


URING the almost six years of the Occu- 

pation of Japan, many significant steps 
have been taken in the simplification of the 
Japanese written language, with a marked 
reduction in the number of Kanji characters in 
common use and with the inauguration of in- 
struction in the use of Romaji characters in 
many of the elementary schools. The Japanese 
Ministry of Education said recently that ‘‘the 
work of language reform has made remarkable 
progress since the War.” Progress in various 
phases of language reform in Japan during the 
first three years of the Occupation have been 
reported by the writer in the two-volume work, 
Education in the New Japan.* It is the purpose 
of the present article to bring the information 
in this field up to date since the 1948 publica- 
tion. 

The problem of the simplification of the 
written language of Japan is complicated by 
the variety of methods used in writing it. 
Kanji are the Chinese characters or ideographs, 
numbering many thousands, which represent 
words or word combinations. Aana are native 
Japanese characters, 48 in number, which 
represent syllables, not words or letters. 
Romaji are the ordinary Roman letters used 
to represent the sounds of the Japanese words. 
In practice, most Japanese printing uses a 
combination of Kanji and Kana. 

The Japanese Educational Reform Council 
is an advisory body of Cabinet rank consisting 
of some fifty outstanding educational leaders 
of the country. It was set up early in the Occu- 
pation to deliberate and give advice on all 
important phases of Japanese education and 
related cultural affairs. This important body 
recently admitted that “the Japanese language, 
in its written form, constitutes a formidable 
obstacle to learning.” It feels, however, that 
“the big improvements in national language 
the Japanese Ministry of Education has made 
since the War are the Kanji restriction, correc- 
tion of Kana usage, Romaji education, and 
adoption of colloquial language in official 
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documents.” Information on all four of these 
features has been given by the writer in volume 
I of Education in the New Japan, but significant 
further progress has been made in the first, 
third, and fourth of them since the publication 
of that volume. 

In the volume just referred to, the selection 
of 1850 basic Kanji characters for use in news- 
papers, textbooks and other publications and 
the designation of a smaller list of 881 charac- 
ters to be learned in the elementary schoo! 
were reported. Since that time these lists have 
been widely publicized in Japan and more and 
more widely accepted as satisfactory bases for 
simplification of the written language. The 
Japanese Educational Reform Council feels 
that “this list is expected to be a big contribu- 
tion to education in the future as it unifies and 
simplifies the Kavi.’ 


bd 


In addition, in Apri! 


1949, the Government formally approved an ' 


extensive series of simplifications of strokes 
used in the writing of the more complicated 
Kanji characters. ~/ 

Education in the New Japan also reported the 
introduction of the colloquial form rather than 
the rigidly formal literary form of the language 
in official documents. The more readily intelli- 
gible colloquial form was used extensively in 
the new Constitution in 1946. Since that time 
the Cabinet has appointed an Official Phrase- 
ology Improvement Council (June 1948) whose 
report Improvement of Official Phraseology was 
approved in April 1949 and has become the 
standard for all official documents. This report 
provided for many changes in letters, words, 
style, and form of writing and other matters 
concerning official language usage. In particu- 
lar it prescribed the adoption of the plan of 


* Education in the New Japan: Vol. I, “Text,” 393 pages; 
Vol. II, “Appendix,” 464 pages. General Headquarters, 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, Civil Informa- 
tion and Education Section, Education Division. Tokyo, 
May 1948. Subsequently published also by the Department 
of the Army, Washington. Available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
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writing horizontally from left to right in place 
of the former vertical style from top to bottom, 
“which gives a remarkable example of the 
progress of language reform since the War,” 
according to the Japanese Ministry of Educa- 
tion. In January 1950 the Ministry of Educa- 
tion published a manual, Improvement of the 
Language for Official Use, and two months 
later a booklet, Form of Writing Official Lan- 
guage. These are the latest official publications 
in this field. 

In the matter of the spoken language, much 
progress in uniformity of pronunciation and 
elimination of dialectical variations has been 
brought about by the Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion of Japan in its national radio programs. 
Since 1948, BCJ has maintained a staff of 26 
monitors who audit radio broadcasts during 
certain allotted hours and make reports on the 
effectiveness of wording and speaking. These 
reports are summarized weekly for use by 
personnel of the Program Department. A Radio 
Cultural Research Institute has a committee 
which meets weekly to discuss methods of 
improving the language used in broadcasts. It 
also publishes a monthly bulletin, Broadcast 
Language. 

The recommendations of the first United 
States Education Mission in 1946 were very 
strong on the subject of language reform but 
they placed chief responsibility for the imple- 
mentation of these far-reaching and _ basic 
recommendations on the Japanese themselves. 
This policy has been consistently followed by 
the Occupation educational advisers. The 
Japanese Educational Reform Council says: 
‘We are happy to know that the solution of the 
national language purification and simplifica- 
tion problem which has been a pending issue 
since the early Meiji Era is recently being 
earnestly discussed among the people out of 
their own initiative.” 

The use of Romaji (the Roman letters) as \ 
a substitute for Kanji and Kana is unfortu- | 
nately complicated by the existence of three | 
different systems of spelling, each with its 
vigorous advocates today. The oldest of these} 
is the Hepburn system, devised by the first) 
Protestant medical missionary in Japan, Dr. 
J. C. Hepburn. It was used in his pioneer 
Japanese-English Dictionary, the first scien- 


tific dictionary of the language, published in 
1867. It is the standard in the majority of 
English language books and is the only one 
found in Japanese-English dictionaries avail- 
able in the United States. The Nippon system 
was devised by Japanese scholars during the 
1920’s. The Aunrei (official) system is a re- 
vision made in 1937 of the older Nippon system, 
officially adopted at a time when Western 
ideas were not popular in the country. The 
Ministry of Education refers to the Kunrei 
system also as the “government,” ‘‘national,” 
or “instruction” (official instructions to govern- 
ment agencies) system; to the Hepburn system 
as the “standard” or ‘‘authorized’”’ system. 
The Ministry feels that “the initiation of edu- 
cation in National Language through Roman 
letters is an epochal event in the history of 
education of the nation”’ since it is expected to 
be effective “in the daily lives of the people 
which are expected to be of more and more 
international character.”’ 








Guided by the recommendations of various 


advisory bodies, the Ministry has carried out a 
policy of introducing the teaching of Romaji 
into the various levels of the compulsory educa- 
tion system. While its use is entirely optional 
with the schools, the Ministry has ruled that 
if it is taught, at least 40 hours of instruction 
per year (one hour per week) must be given in 
the third grade and above. In February 1950 
a total of 23,177 schools at the compulsory 
(nine-year) education level were reported as 
offering instruction in Romaji. These included 
84 per cent of the elementary schools and 48 
per cent of the lower secondary schools. Classi- 
fication of these schools by type of Romaji 
used was as follows: Kunrei, 59 per cent; 
Hepburn, 27 per cent; Nippon, 9 per cent; 
combinations, 5 per cent. 

No textbooks were ready at the time that 
Romaji instruction was officially commenced in 
1947. Makeshift materials were utilized. By the 
beginning of the 1948 school year, however, an 
ample supply of textbooks was available. In 
1948 and 1949 these books were compiled by 
the Ministry. In 1950 and 1951 books printed 
by private publishers, with Ministry approval, 
were utilized in the main. The policy of the 
Ministry is that each textbook must be 
issued in two systems, one of which must be 
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the Hepburn system. This was done, on the 
advice of Occupation authorities, to afford the 
older Hepburn system an equal chance for sur- 
vival, even though the Ministry itself favors 
Kunrei. The Ministry compiles no textbooks in 
the Nippon system. 

In the past three years almost 20,000,000 
textbooks have been printed in the three 
Romaji systems. The following figures are 
given by the Ministry of Education: 


Year Copies 
1948 7,215,307 
1949 6,308,155 
1950 6,126,998 

Tote... 19,650,460 
System Copies 
Kunrei 12,027 ,972 
Hepburn 6,395,898 
Nippon... 1,226,590 
OL. «6s 19 650,460 


Thus of the total number printed in the three 
years, over three-fifths (61 per cent) have been 
in Kunrei, one-third (33 per cent) in Hepburn, 
and 6 per cent in Nippon. Two handbooks, 
How to Teach Romaji and How to Write Romaji 
have been distributed to all schools having 
Romaji classes. 

In addition to introducing Romaji instruc- 
tion in the regular school system, the Ministry 
has developed a program of experimental 
Romaji education under the administration of 
the National Institute for Educational Re- 
search. Extending over the school years 1948- 
49, 1949-50, and 1950-51 this program is 
seeking to compare the effectiveness of the use 
of Romaji with that of the combined use of 
Kanji and Kana as instruments of reading and 
learning ability, and also to measure the rela- 
tive effectiveness of the three systems of 
Romaji. The program included 89 experimental 
classes the first year, 120 the second, and 101 
in the final year of 1950-51. The results of this 
three-year experiment are being awaited with 
interest. 

Commercial publications, including chil- 
dren’s readers, story books, newspapers, and 
magazines. have helped to spread the Romaji 
movement and have provided supplementary 
material for school use. A Romaji newspaper 


Romaji Shimbun initiated in 1950, has a, 
monthly circulation of 10,000 copies. No less 
than 25 Romaji magazines were being pub-| 
lished in 1947, but the mortality among them 
has been heavy, only two surviving in 1950, 
one in the Hepburn and one in the Kunrei 
system. 

In 1950 the former Romaji Research Associ- 
ation (organized 1948) was reorganized as the 
the Nationa! 
Language Research Conference. The Ministry 


Romaji Division Council of 
of Education comments: ‘How to spell in 
Roman letters is one of the most vital questions 
among the theorists on Roman letters, which 
will not very immediately be settled unless 
after some conclusion is reached by the de- 
liberate, democratic, and scientific management 
of the Council. What is best to do will be to 
wait for the deliberate decision by the Confer- 
ence, and not commit the ‘foolishness of being 
too hasty’ in trying to crack this hardest nut.” 
Doubtless the Council will give careful con- 
sideration and due weight to the three-year 
school experiment mentioned above. 

In June 1950 the National Language Council 
published an Outline of the Problem of the 
National Language, commonly referred to as 
the National Language White Paper, a schol- 
arly treatment designed to further define more 
clearly the many problems involved in the 
fields of spoken language, use of honorifics, 
official terminology, and use of Kanji. 

Special impetus has been given to the move- 
ment for simplification of the written language 
by the invention of simplified and improved 
Japanese typewriters. One new machine has 
1,200 separate keys, including Kanji, Kana, 
and Roman letters, only half the number of 
characters on the older and slower typewriters 
in common use. Another model contains 1,24 
keys. A Typewriter Simplification Committee 
has been organized by the Tokyo Chamber ot 
Commerce and Industry, the sponsor of the 
typewriter simplification movement. It 1} 
currently preparing a new textbook on modern 
typewriting for use in business schools. 

Three major obstacles hinder the progress 0! 
language reform in Japan. The first is the failur 
of the Japanese themselves to agree on one 
system of Romaji for official use. This difficulty 
has been discussed above. Another obstacle 1s 
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the failure of many writers and publications 
actually to use the limited list of Kanji charac- 
ters and revised Aana spellings officially ap- 
proved for government use. The third obstacle 


\). ae ; é 
\“is the difficulty of altering set habits and 


patterns of speech. The achievement of signifi- 
cant progress in this field will probably depend 
upon the development of such habits among the 
younger generation through the agency of the 
elementary and secondary schools. 

Note: A factor which has operated to some 
extent to reduce the acuteness of the need for 
simplification of the Japanese language has 
been the marked increase in the study of 
English. Almost every school at the secondary 


level and above offers some courses in English. 
A survey in the fall of 1949 indicated that 
almost 100 per cent of students who reach 
this level of education study English at some 
time in their academic careers. Many students 
in higher educational institutions are able to 
study scientific and technical materials directly 
in English and in other modern languages. 


WALTER CrRosBY EELLS* 
Tokyo, Japan 


* Walter Crosby Eells, Former Advisor on Higher Edu- 
cation, Civil Information and Education Section, General 
Headquarters, Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, 
Tokyo, Japan. [Editor’s note.] 





LANGUAGE 


On reading Mario Pei’s Story of Language) 


Language appears an alien thing; 

When tongue, or creed, divide our speech, 
The Peace stays ever on the wing, 

And Babel proves the oral breach; 


Or, language is a worldly thing; 

If gain, or loss, attain success, 

Their common words increase, and sting 
And goad the mind to wilderness 


Language can be a wicked thing; 
With hate, or might, or shibboleth, 
A gunman, or misguided King, 
Will send unwilling men to death; 


And language is a timid thing; 
When doubting human destiny, 
Reluctant words are slow to bring 
The heart its needed constancy. 


Language might be a lovely thing; 

With fondness, and with exercise, 

The metered words would rhyme, and sing 
Like songbirds in Elysian skies. 


Language is all a longing thing; 

Man’s hopes created Heaven above, 
His dreams have had a verbal ring,— 
And O, we want this world called Love. 


Pen-Acre, South Plank Rd. 
Newburgh, R3, New York 


FRANCIS CLOUGH 
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HE 1950 literary production, by and large, 

continued in the accelerated tempo set off 
by the previous season. Somehow the Italian 
political panorama which in recent post-war 
years had so much absorbed the Italian mind, 
yielded some of its accents to the arts and let- 
ters. It may be recalled that Italian literary 
creation took a sharp jump to the fore in 1949 
and, happily, sustained its intensity through- 
out 1950. Of particular interest, too, during the 
season, was the encouraging amount of schol- 
arly creation, offering both varied and eclectic 
appeal. Scholarship in Italy, by virtue of its 
keen and imaginative, critical conception, can- 
not be detached from the creative and the ar- 
tistic. And, for the most part, it cannot be 
identified at all with the commonly accepted 
notion of ‘‘academic”’ or “‘sterile’’ scholarship. 
Considering that some of Italy’s greatest crea- 
tions are steeped in sublime didactic qualities, 
as exemplified by the Divine Comedy, to men- 
tion the greatest, small wonder, then, if the 
Italian scholar finds himself by tradition moti- 
vated by the emotional and inspirational quali- 
ties of creative art. As a matter of fact, one 
must bear in mind that the Italian “scholar” 
and the ‘‘writer’’ more often than not, is one 
and the same person. Suffice it here to mention 
two famous authors living today that fall under 
this ‘‘scholar”’ and “‘writer’’ category: Giovanni 
Papini and Benedetto Croce. 

While speaking of scholarship, it would be 
timely to call attention to the splendid maga- 
zine critical material contributed by L’/talia 
Che Scrive, now in its thirty-third year of pub- 
lication. This review, known under the con- 
venient caps of “ICS” (a monthly), contains 
some of the most reflective and illuminating 
criticisms on new and current Italian publica- 
tions. “ICS’’ devoted its January—February 
issue to studies of Goethe, commemorating the 
inception of the second century of the poet’s 
death. Goethe, if one may recall, was a dis- 
tinguished Italianist, and some of the essays 
contained in this issue of the “ICS” such as 
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“Goethe and Italy,’ ‘Goethe in Rome,” 
“Dante and Goethe,” are particularly apropos. 
The same issue of “ICS” (pp. 11-13) contained 
an exhaustive and valuable Goethian bibliogra- 
phy, Gli studi Goethiani in Jtalia. Of particular 
interest to American educators and _ philoso- 
phers was the July issue of ‘“ICS’’ for its essay 
on the various premises of John Dewey’s phi 
losophy of education, pragmatism, ethics, his- 
tory, etc. Listed also was the surprising amount! 
of Italian studies and general bibliography on 
the American educator (pp. 101-102). Inciden- 
tally, the “ICS” has been extremely useful for 
notes and bibliography used in the preparation 
of this article. 

And, speaking of magazines, it will be of in- 
terest to Americans to know that the Italian 
version of the Reader’s Digest, Selezione dal 
Reader’s Digest is in its second year of publica- 
tion and is doing well. G. P. Giordana, direttore 
amministralivo, a sort of business manager, of 
the Italian edition sent the following report on 
the Selezione: ‘‘The first number of Selezione ap- 
peared in October 1948 and proved so popular 
that it was immediately sold out, a reprint 
having to be made which brought sales for the 
first month up to over 300,000—an unprece- 
dented figure for Italy where monthly maga- 
zines had hitherto held a relatively unimportant 
position compared with newspapers and weekly 
magazines. Since that date sales have increased 
substantially, and are now round about the half 
million mark. The material published in Se- 
lezione is, as in all other Reader's Digest Inter- 
national editions, drawn very largely from 
material already published or about to be pub- 
lished in the Reader’s Digest in the States. Se- 
lection of suitable material is carried out here 
by our editor, Dr. Mario Ghisalberti, who also 
attends to the translation side. Articles by 
Italian authors are also sometimes published. 
Proof of the popularity of the magazine is pro- 
vided by the unsolicited testimonials which we 


* An abstract of this article appears in The New Inter- 
national Year Book (1951). 
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daily receive from our readers. Selezione seems 
to be particularly popular amongst young 
people and students, who find therein not only 
a widening of their general knowledge, but also 
encouragement in the daily round, entertain- 
ment, and personal helpfulness. We are often 
informed that Selesione is bought not to be read 
and thrown away, but to be preserved in an 
honoured place in the library and enjoyed 
again and again-—which is of course very en- 
couraging. Selezione is priced at L.100, approxi- 
mately 16¢ and carries advertising.” 

Another review, Perspective, a quarterly of 
literature and the arts, published by the Uni- 
versity of Louisville, devoted its Spring-Sum- 
mer 1950 issue to eleven contemporary Italian 
authors and poets. Known as the Italian Issue, 
it carried translations of stories and poems of 
some of the younger and new Italian authors 
along with a few well-established Jitera/t such 
as Giuseppe Ungaretti, Eugenio Montale, 
Cesare Pavese, Massimo Campigli. Among the 
younger authors represented, were Italo Cal- 
vini, Renato Guttuso, Leonardo Sinisgalli, 
Laudomia Bonanni. Creighton Gilbert who was 
appointed guest editor of this Italian Issue, was 
also the translator of all but one author. The 
last few pages of the issue contained Creighton 
Gubert’s editorial note: “The New Italian 
Writers,’’ which, in essence, is a brief study of 
Italian authors and literature in the past decade 
or so. Commendable indeed was this effort on 
the part of Perspective to dedicate a whole issue 
to contemporary Italian authors, for, too little 
is known in America about Italy’s new and 
talented writers. 


FICTION 


Gian Paolo Callegari’s J baroni (Garzanti, 
Milan) was a novel with an historical back- 
ground. J baroni, more specifically, a novel 
centering on the Calabrian baron Fotis, por- 
trays the decadent and disappearing feudal 
aristocracy under the Bourbons and the King- 
dom of Two Sicilies. The advent of Garibaldi 
which was to bring so much change in Italy, 
also wrote finis to these moribund ‘‘Falstaffian”’ 
and “Quixotic”? landed barons of southern 
Italy. But for its historical flavor and value, the 
novel might have fallen into a limited regional 
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appeal. Romualdo Romano gained the ‘1949 
Hemingway Prize” for his novel Scirocco (Mon- 
dadori, Milan). It appeared under the famous 
series of Mondadori, ‘‘La medusa degli italiani.” 
The following excerpt of the review of this novel 
appearing in “ICS” was certainly far from 
favorable, but, the novel was singled out by the 
critic Pietro Lazzaro as a work of promise: 
Certamente non é un’opera eccezionale, e qua e 1a si vor- 
rebbe che l’autore avesse ritoccato la sua pagina, ma 
l’impegno é serio e rileva un narratore autentico. E come 
pensiamo che il significato del libro sia al di la dell’insieme 
di scorci figure e piccole vicende che ne costituiscono la 
trama—sia, cioé, in quell’inerzia tragica che la violenza 
dello scirocco non muta ma sembra rilevare definitiva e 
folle—cosi ci pare che Romano possa andare oltre |’attuale 
formula che spesso richiama modelli gia troppo presenti 
nella narrativa di questi anni. 


A Sardinian, Francesco Brundu followed in the 
tradition of his distinguished country-woman, 
Grazia Deledda, with his contribution, // salto 
delle pecore matte (Ed. De Carlo, Rome). This 
novel composed on a simple and ‘‘honest” 
structure, is replete with emotional qualities 
that point up the adventuresome spirit and 
dreams of the protagonist, Francesco Porcu 
Salas. Lorenzo Viani, famous, both as painter 
and writer, whose death over a decade ago cut 
short so brilliant a career, was recalled before 
the Italian public with a republished version of 
his Parigi (Vallecchi, Florence). Viani, it may 
be remembered, created characters and types 
with masterful strokes despite an ever-present 
morbid and tragic coloration that went into his 
composition. Ezio Comuncoli’s quasi-historical 
novel, Tre giorni di bora (Ceschina, Milan) has 
the town of Rimini as its setting. Evoking per- 
sonalities and events of 1900, the novel spins 
“sentimentally” about the nun, swora Annunci- 
ata. In Tre casi sospetti (Mondadori, Milan), 
Carlo Benari brought out a new edition of his 
omnibus volume of three short novels, /] Pu- 
gliese (1930), Minutolo (1942), and Cupris 
(1940). It has been said of Benari that his writ- 
ings and creations have echoes of Kafka. 
Speranzelle, Benari’s other contribution in the 
past season was published, along with the fore- 
going volume, in the series La Medusa degli 
italiani (Mondadori, Milan). Speranzelle, how- 
ever, seems to be a novel built more on an 
architectural structure, with facile narration 
and with people that seem real—people living 
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along Speranzella Street in Naples. Tom An- 
togini, better known as the biographer of 
D’Annunzio, wrote a novel about the D’An- 
nunzian epoch and activities, /ngranaggio (Gar- 
zanti, Milan). Though recalling an epoch and a 
colorful poet and personality, the novel has but 
limited appeal. 

And now, turning to another genre, the sea- 
son produced an avalanche of short stories. Is it 
that the reading public in Italy is perhaps tiring 
of the fat and voluminous omnibus works of 
upwards of four hundred pages? Is the Anthony 
Adverse type of work losing appeal? In any 
case, Italy produced a plethora of short story 
and novelette volumes among which were some 
noteworthy ones. First on the list could be 
recorded G. A. Borgese’s La Siracusana (Mon- 
dadori, Milan—series, ‘‘La Medusa degli itali- 
ani’) which constitutes the first volume of 
Borgese’s short stories, some new, some already 
published. To Italians the name of Giuseppe 
Borgese is particularly famous for his post-War 
I novel, Rubé. To professional Americans, Bor- 
gese is known as Professor of Italian literature 
at the University of Chicago. Stelio Tomei’s 
long short story, Giro d’isola (Vallecchi, Flor- 
ence), was composed in a German concentration 
camp and evokes the nostalgia of a person living 
within the little island (isola) of his own mind. 
The literary prize “Amici della Domenica” for 
an unpublished work by a new author went to 
Laudomia Bonanni for her collection of short 
stories, // fosso, published likewise in the series 
“La Medusa degli Italiani’? (Mondadori, 
Milan). The well-known story of Cesare Pavese 
appeared again in the publication of his three 
long short stories, La bella estate (Einaudi, 
Turin—collezione ‘‘Supercoralli’’?). These are 
stories written or conceived between 1940-1949 
and projected in and about Turin. Another 
venerable name appeared in connection with 
the short story, that of Italo Svevo, the now 
famed author of the Conscience of Zeno. This 
volume of Svevo’s short stories constitutes in 
reality a posthumous collection assembled and 
published by Mondadori of Milan. The stories 
are in an introspective and analytical mood. 
Some have called Svevo the precursor of 
Proust. Of note to Americans is the fact that 
Italo Svevo was an intimate friend of the color- 
ful James Joyce. 


A. BONTEM PO 


POETRY—THEATRE—VARIA 

The poetry prize Saint-Vincent (set aside in 
1948) was awarded to the poets Solmi and 
Gatto along with other poets whose combined 
poems appeared in an anthology, J poeli scelti 
(Mondadori, Milan). Romano Romani col- 
lected his poems, // figlio di nessuno, published 
in a volume by Bardi of Rome. These poems in 
a ‘“‘personal” and “‘artistic’’ mood were well re- 
ceived by the critic Renzo Frattarolo in the 
April issue of “ICS.” The lyric poems of M. 
Curtopassi, Liriche (Morcelliana, Brescia) were 
accompanied with a message from Benedetto 
Croce. In Nuovi poeli published by Vallecchi of 
Florence, U. Fasolo presented a group of new 
poets to the Italian public. Mondadori of Milan 
continued republishing Pirandello’s plays in 
their series “Biblioteca moderna Mondadori,” 
and the two volumes put out in this series con- 
tained Pirandello’s L’innesto—La patente 
L’uomo—La bestia e la virttt (Vol. I) ;—Questa 
sera si recita a soggetto—Trovarsi (Vol. IT). In 
the same series Mondadori brought out a new 
issue of Gabriele D’Annunzio’s La fiaccola sotto 
il moggio. M. Appolonio brought out the fourth 
volume of his history of the Italian theatre, 
Storia del teatro italiano dealing with the theatre 
in the “romantic age.”” Among the perennial 
studies and monographs published in Italy on 
their beloved Dante, one may single out Gio- 
vanni Buti’s three small volumes, /nferno, 
Purgatorio, Paradiso (Bolofina, C.E.L.T 
These three volumes are destined to serve as 
text-book studies on the famous poet’s thirce 
cantos. Umberto Cosmo’s life of Dante, Vila di 
Dante was revised and augmented and pul 
lished by the famous house of Laterza of Bar! 
In this connection, it would be timely to ca! 
attention to all American professionals inter- 
ested in cultural research that the house oi 
Laterza is one of the most scholarly in Europe, 
if not in the whole world. The Laterza publica- 
tions in the cultures and philosophies are always 
prepared with utmost care and after careful re- 
search, and even the paper and formats are 
esthetically selected. No serious man of letters 
nor educator can be without some of the Laterza 
classics in his library, be they treatises on the 
philosophies, essays on men of letters, studies in 
esthetics, or general culture. It is therefore with 
pleasure to point out, among others, in Later- 
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za’s eclectic series, Scrittort d'Italia, Libri del 
tempo, Biblioteca di Cultura Moderna. Giuseppe 
Toffanin assembled his studies in humanism in 
three volumes, Soria dell’Umanesimo (Nicola 
Zanichelli, Bologna). Volume one deals with the 
XIII century, // secolo senza Roma; volume two 
takes in the XIV to XV centuries, L’umanesimo 
italiano and volume three deals with European 
humanism, La fine del logos. Mario Bonfanti 
translated the Garnier (Geneva, 1769) edition 
of Voltaire’s La raison par alphabet with the 
title Disionario filosofico (Einaudi, Turin). The 
internationally famous history of Italian litera- 
ture, by the equally famous critic, Francesco de 
Sanctis, Storia della letteratura italiana was as- 
sembled and re-edited in five volumes by Luigi 
Russo and published by Universale Economica 
of Milan. Lastly, one may single out another 
history of Italian literature beautifully as- 
sembled and profusely illustrated in four vol- 
umes, Arturo Pompeati’s Storia della letteratura 
italiana (Unione Tipografica Editrice Tori- 
nese).! 


Books OF ITALIAN AUTHORS AND THEMES 
PUBLISHED IN AMERICA 


lirst on the list may be recorded a memorable 
and stirring biography of Michel-Angelo by the 
veteran Italian writer, Michele Saponaro. It 
was translated from the Italian by C. J. Rich- 
ards and put out by the enterprising and rela- 
tively new house of Pellegrini and Cudahy of 
New York. Biographies have a way of appear- 
ing and disappearing, yet, if in nothing else, 
they do refresh one’s mind and renew our 
acquaintance with such glorious names in his- 
tory. Saponaro has neglected neither pathos nor 
excitement in Michel-Angelo’s life. The narra- 
tion imbues one with awe and reverence as one 
follows that tormented artist and uomo univer- 
sale, Michel-Angelo—that “brooding solitary 
man. Physically ugly and rebellious by nature, 
he worked with a feverish intensity that left 
him little time for the innumerable pleasures 
that a decadent age offered.’’ Artists and a few 
conoscenti will undoubtedly cherish this biog- 
raphy, even if one may find occasion in the book 
to be startled by Saponaro’s overly-assertive 
Statements, such as (speaking of the Brutus) 
“this portrayal of the powerful and conscious 
avenger is the figure with the most virile and 


expressive head in all Italian sculpture.”’ Pel- 
legrini and Cudahy published another memora- 
ble book, Ennio Flaiano’s The Short Cut (trans- 
lated by Stuart Hood). It is a novel about a 
young Italian officer in the Ethiopian campaign 
over whom hovers a sense of inevitability and 
tragedy. In deep Africa: a chance and strange 
love episode between this officer and a native 
girl in an idyllic and poetic setting; a hapless 
and helpless killing of so ethereal a creature; a 
subsequent and haunting guilt that propels the 
young officer helplessly to further crime, includ- 
ing theft, and towards a feverish insanity. It 
suggests Jean Paul Sartre’s thought of mo exits. 
The novel received very favorable criticism in 
America, and it is hoped that many people have 
read so promising a work of Flaiano, which, if 
this reviewer is not mistaken, was a first novel. 
Pellegrini and Cudahy scored again when they 
brought out Una Vincenzo Troubridge’s Eng- 
lish version of a charming, significant, if not 
hilarious little volume, The Little World of Don 
Camillo, by Giovanni Guareschi. In a series of 
vignettes, Don Camillo, the village priest is 
more than a match for the village communist 
mayor, Peppone. Don Camillo’s nip and tuck, 
his give and take to suit every occasion, his 
versatility (even handling a Tommy gun), his 
short conversations with Christ, his cutting re- 
ligious corners, here and there, these are the 
qualities or lack of them that endear him to our 
hearts. It can be said, by and large, and this 
constitutes the serious undertone of the volume, 
that the “little world” of Don Camillo is all 
Italy, it is tradition, even if facetiously, pitted 
against anything absolute, violent, totalitarian. 
Guareschi’s novel was selected by the Book-of- 
the-Month Club and for a time was a best seller 
here. 

The name of Alberto Moravia is certainly 
not new in America. As a matter of fact, 
Moravia has retained his position and fame 
among Americans for more than two decades 
since the appearance of his The Indifferent Ones. 
More recently, his Woman of Rome was widely 
read in America, and though its literary value 
may be controversial or arbitrarily set, it did 
not detract in any way from Moravia’s enviable 
reputation in America. Last season, Farrar, 


1 Though some of the volumes discussed above bear the 
late 1949 date, they fall more suitably in the 1950 season. 
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Straus and Company published Alberto Mo- 
ravia’s Two Adolescents: Agostino and Luca, two 
novelettes in a sensitized and sympathetic 
treatment of the adolescence of two youths. The 
story of Agostino was translated from the 
Italian by Beryl de Zoete, and that of Luca was 
translated by Angus Davidson. A monumental 
work (the original Italian version was a trilogy). 
The Mill on the Po by Riccardo Bacchelli was 
published in a handsome edition by Pantheon 
Books (New York) in Frances Frenaye’s trans- 
lation from the Italian. This version was com- 
pressed into one large volume of 590 pages, 
constituting two volumes of the Italian edition 
of three. Benedetto Croce, the eminent phi- 
losopher, had this to say of Bacchelli’s epic 
work: ‘Concerned on the surface with the lives 
and fortunes of several generations of millers 
on the river Po, in its depths the novel treats of 
the eternal vicissitudes and sorrowful mysteries 
of mankind. And as is always the case in truly 
poetic fiction, characters of low social rank 
achieve the dignity of epic and tragic heroes.”’ 
Riccardo Bacchelli is a distinguished poet and 
writer, well-known on the European continent, 
and the The Mill on the Po is indeed a fitting 
novel to introduce the author to the American 
public. The young Italian writer, Giuseppe 
Berto (at one time war prisoner in America), 
introduced by New Directions to Americans in 
the English version of his The Sky Is Red, con- 
tinued his reputation here with a collection of 
stories, The Works of God also pyblished by New 
Directions in a translation by Angus Davidson. 
The first story which in reality is a short novel, 
The Works of God, is an episode of several 
hours duration in the life of a family, innocent 
victims of war. It has the power and fatality of 
a de Maupassant narration in which a single 
incident leads inexorably to tragedy. New Di- 
rections put out an anthology of short stories 
by new Italian writers, New Jtalian Writers, 
though strictly speaking names like Vasco 
Prattolini, Mario Soldati are already well estab- 
lished. However, the volume contains a repre- 
sentative selection of stories of a number of new 
and little known writers. It is to be hoped that 
when a new edition of this collection is printed, 
many of the typographical errors marring some 
of the pages will be eliminated. Another book 
written as a series of vignettes about Naples 


was Giuseppe Marotta’s Sax Gennaro Never 
Says No (E. P. Dutton & Company; translated 
by Frances Frenaye). These vignettes, steeped 
in subtle and amusing Neopolitan flavor, can 
have but little appeal in America. Jerre Man- 
gione, whose delightful Mount Allegro of a 
decade ago still stirs up pleasant memories, 
took time out in the Sicily of his forefathers to 
evaluate the land and the people with a quasi- 
filial devotion. His Reunion In Sicily (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston) will give pleasure 
to whoever wishes to read something off the 
usual formula. While speaking of travel books, 
mention can be made of Sean O’Faolain’s 4 
Summer in Italy (The Devin-Adair Company, 
New York). This distinguished Irish novelist 
wrote much of A Summer in Italy with tongue 
in cheek, in a gay and tantalizing mood, re- 
viewing the Italian horizon and cities not with- 
out an occasional vitriolic invective hurled 
hither and yon, and at his native Ireland and 
the Irish. 

In conclusion and at random may be recorded 
the following volumes. Carlo Levi, the author of 
the now famous Christ Stopped at Eboli, wrote a 
short monograph, translated from the Italian 
by Adolphe Gourevitch, Of Fear and Freedom 
(Farrar, Straus, New York). ‘A wise 
poetically beautiful book of personal and politi- 
cal philosophy,” the volume, in essay form, wil! 
reach a very limited and specialized public, 
sufficiently instructed in logic and dialectics, to 
be able to follow the complex, philosophic 
reasoning of the author. Benedetto Croce’s, 
My Philosophy (The Macmillan Company, New 
York) are also a series of philosophic essays on 
the ‘‘moral and political problems of our time.” 
The essays of the venerable scholar and phi- 
losopher were selected by R. Klibansky and 
translated from the Italian by E. F. Carritt. In 
The Classical Tradition (Oxford University 
Press, New York), Glasgow-born Gilbert 
Highet, now Professor of Greek and Latin at 
Columbia University, put out a monumental! 
volume on the Greco-Roman influence on the 
Western civilization. A volume of 763 pages, 
inclusive of index, the studies are of particular 
interest to Italians and Italianists for critical 
summations of Alfieri, Foscolo, and Leopardi. 
Another professor at Columbia University, 
Mario Pei of the Department of Romance 
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Languages prepared an important study of lan- 
guages, The Story of Language (Lippincott, 
Philadelphia), a survey and study of languages 
with extremely interesting facts on evolutions 
and derivations. The layman as well as the pro- 
fessional can profit from its scholarly, factual, 
and informative materials on languages. The 
late Umberto Cosmo’s Vita di Dante was al- 
ready discussed above, and now can be recorded 
also an English version of his A Handbook to 
Dante Studies (Basil Blackwell, Oxford), trans- 


lated by David Moore. Edward Hutton trans- 
lated and edited Omer Englebert’s biography of 
Saint Francis in a Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany (New York) publication, Saint Francis of 
Assisi. It is a welcome and up-to-date biogra- 
phy on the beloved “poverello.” René Al- 
brecht-Carrié compiled a series of essays on 
Italian history J/aly from Napoleon to Mussolini 
(Columbia University Press, New York). 
O. A. BONTEMPO 
College of the City of New York 





MIRAGE DANS L’OUEST CANADIEN 


On dirait qu’un grand coup de faucille invisible 
A tranché la colline au ras de |’horizon, 

Et puis, la soulevant sans rime ni raison, 

En exagére, au loin, l’aspect inaccessible. 


Cette réfraction, presque incompréhensible, 
Déplace dans ]’espace une mer de gazon, 
L’air se coagule et la terre en fusion 

Fait une fantasmagorie indescriptible. 


N’admettons point, ici, le vieux myth olympien 
Qui soutient, par la Fable, un Merveilleux paien, 
Car un mirage étrange est digne des prophetes, 


Et la foi du Chrétien, dans cette illusion 
L’égaye, en y voyant la sainte allusion 
Qui joint la terre 4 Dieu, et le Ciel aux poétes. 


FREDERIC BRONNER 
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The Verbal Aspect in Russtan 


HE verbal aspect in Russian is one of the 
most difficult problems of grammar for the 
American student. And no wonder, for even 
the Russian linguists are still discussing the 
definition of the main difference between the 
Some the 
traditional but false and confusing definition 
that the imperfect aspect expresses continued 
action, while the perfective is used to indicate 
a finished action or the result of the action. 
Too many verbs, e.g. those perfectives which 
indicate the beginning or a short duration of 
the action, are not covered by this definition. 
Other teachers compare the imperfect aspect to 
a line and the perfective aspect to a point in 
time. This definition, accepted by the French 
linguists—Meillet, others—also 
does not cover certain groups of perfective 
verbs and is of little practical help to the 
student. This is also the case with the later and 
better definitions of the linguists. What we 
need for our classes is a short and clear formu- 
lation which will explain the basic meaning 
and function of the aspects to the English- 
speaking student. I believe, as I hope to show 
later, that such a formulation can be found. 
Linguists may object to it, but it seems suffi- 
cient for the beginning student of Russian 
who should not be bothered by too much detail. 
However, a clear understanding of the mean- 
ing and function of the aspect is not enough for 
the student who wants to speak and write Rus- 
sian. When he tries to apply his knowledge even 
the best student makes innumerable mistakes. 
The main difficulty seems to be that the gram- 
mar does not give enough practical rules to 
guide the student in his choice of aspect. Case- 
endings or verb forms can always be found in 
the grammar, but there are no rules telling him 
which aspect to use in a given sentence. More 
confusion results from the fact that often, es- 
pecially in the disconnected sentences of gram- 
mar drill, both aspects seem to be, and, in fact, 


aspects. American textbooks use 


Mason and 


often can be correct. 


The use of the subjunctive in French and 
German and the difference between the passé 
défini or indéfini and the imparfait in French 
are also difficult for the American student. But 
in both languages only one form, in general, 
is correct and many specific rules guide the 
student. Perhaps only the subjunctive in 
Spanish offers a similar difficulty as the aspects 
in Russian. For in both languages the correct 
use of mood or aspect depends not so much on 
the objective situation or construction of the 
sentence as on the subjective intention of the 
speaker or writer. And it is exactly because of 
this that no absolute rules can be given and that 
the student has to be forced to use his own 
judgment. I consider it extremely important to 
stress this subjective character of the aspect. 
As far as I could ascertain no grammar men- 
tions this point and neither does Vinogradov 
in his “The Russian Language.”’ Perhaps it is 
too clear and self-evident for the Russian, but 
we have to explain it to our language students 
who can not understand the use of the aspect 
unless they are fully aware of its subjective 
character. 

But even when he has understood the 
meaning of the aspects and their subjective 
character the student needs more specific direc- 
tions before he can use the aspects correctly. 
Absolute, infallible rules do not exist. But the 
English language has a few forms and expres- 
sions which correspond vaguely to the Russian 
aspect. From these we can formulate certain 
rules which are of great practical help to the 
student. They may be too unconventional in 
the eyes of the grammarians or linguists 
especially since one of them appeals to the 
student’s knowledge of incorrect and slangy 
English—but they do help the student to 
master the language and here, I believe, the 
end justifies the means. 

The definitions and rules I use when explain- 
ing the aspects are as follows: 


The imperfect aspect is used: 
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a): When the speaker does not want to 
stress either the beginning or end of the 
action of the verb (the durative aspect). 

b): When the speaker wants to express a 
repeated or habitual action (the iterative 
aspect). 


Rule: Use the imperfective aspect always when 
it would be possible to use the progressive 
tense in English. 


The perfective aspect is used: 
When the speaker wants to stress either the 


beginning or the end or both beginning and end 
of the action of the verb 


Rule: Use the perfective aspect when in English 

‘even by using slang—any tense except the 

present tense of the verb ‘‘to get’ can be 
inserted. 

Note: the only exception is when the 
verb “to get” is used in the meaning of 
“must,” (e.g.: “You got to do it.’’) 

When the student has understood the defi- 
nitions and learnt the two rules he should 
nearly always be able to know which aspect to 
use. 

For the use of the imperfect—the progres- 
sive tense in English always corresponds to the 
Russian durative, and I wonder why the 
grammars don’t mention this. Of course the 
progressive tense is often not used in English, 
but it always can be used to convey the mean- 
ing of the Russian imperfect: instead of “he 
talked all evening” 
talking all evening.”’ 

The rule does not apply when the iterative 
should be used. But the student has less 
difficulty in this case, since in English often an 
adverb (usually, always or often), or an addi- 
tional verb (used to) is used. 

For the perfective aspect the rule—namely 
that a form of the verb “to get” can be in- 
serted—can nearly always be applied when the 
end of the action is stressed. And it is exactly 
with these verbs that the student makes most 
often a mistake. It is much easier for him to 
determine whether the beginning of the action 
is stressed. Here again English will use adverbs 
like “suddenly,” or an additional verb: 
“started,” “began,” or “‘broke out.’”’ But when 
a student translates: “Yesterday I went to 


one could say “he was 


town,” he very frequently will use the imper- 
fect aspect. We should ask him whether he 
wants to convey: “I was going to town,” or, 
“T went to town and got there.”’ He now will 
immediately see his mistake. In translating: 
“What did you do yesterday?”’, either perfec- 
tive or imperfective aspect can be correct. It 
depends on whether the speaker meant: 
“What were you doing?” (Progressive tense in 
English, consequently the imperfective), or: 
“What did you get done?” (The verb “‘to get,” 
therefore the perfective). 

The use of the perfective aspect when both 
beginning and end of the action are stressed 
offers sometimes a little more difficulty, 
though the rules are useful in most cases. 
When one says in Russian: ‘‘We talked for two 
hours yesterday,”’ the progressive tense could 
be used in English and the imperfect aspect 
should be used. But the intelligent student who 
has used the perfective aspect will point out 
that the beginning and end of the action are 
clearly stated and that therefore he was right 
in using the perfective. But our student had 
forgotten about the subjective character of the 
use of the aspect. Not the objective fact or 
situation, but the intention of the speaker 
decides which aspect should be used. Did the 
speaker here want to convey: “We _ were 
talking...”, or: ‘“‘We got our talk over 
with ...’’? It is clear that the stress is here 
not on the beginning and end of the action and 
that the imperfective is correct. If he had 
said: ““‘We talked for a moment and then I 
left,” the meaning would be: ‘‘We got our talk 
over with...” and the perfective aspect 
should be used. 

Though the use of this perfective is perhaps 
more difficult for the student, the number of 
these perfective verbs is not very large and only 
very few of them are used during a first year 
course. 

An excellent exercise which helps the student 
to become familiar with the use and meaning 
of aspects is to let him determine whether a 
given verb, according to its meaning, will be 
more frequently used in the perfective or 
imperfective aspect. He will immediately see 
that verbs like “to find” (to get it), “to arrive”’ 
(to get there), ‘“‘to become angry” (to get 
angry), are predominantly perfective, while 
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verbs like ‘“‘to know,” “to be situated,” ‘‘to 
laugh,” ‘“‘to see’’ or ‘‘to cry” are nearly always 
used in the imperfective aspect. In these last 
verbs the end of the action cannot be indicated, 
but sometimes they are used stressing the 
beginning of the action and in those cases 
English will often use a different verb. The 
students soon discover that the perfective of 
‘“‘to know” means in English “‘to find out,” ‘‘to 
discover” or ‘‘to recognise,”’ and that the per- 
fective of ‘‘to see’’ has to be translated by “‘to 


9 


catch sight of,”’ and so on. 

[I have never regretted the time spent in 
explaining the aspects and doing these exer- 
cises. The students usually remember the few 
rules and definitions once they have really 
understood them. And afterwards much time is 
gained: every mistake in the use of aspects— 
and, of course, the student still will make 
many—can immediately be corrected by the 
few words: progressive tense, or: habitual or 
repeated action, or: the verb “to get,’ or: 
beginning of action. The student then at once 
recognizes why he was wrong. 

There is little difficulty involved in explain- 
ing the formation of the aspects in Russian, 
though some textbooks succeed in making 
even this more confused and difficult than 
necessary. Several textbooks, however, follow 
what seems to me the clearest and most logical 
sequence, namely: from the simple imperfective 
to the perfective with a prefix without change 
in the meaning of the verb other than making 
it perfective; from there to a perfective verb 
with another prefix, changing the meaning; 
then back to the same verb in the imperfective 
with the change within the stem. Though some 
linguists point out that this sequence is his- 
torically not correct, I see no objection in using 
it in a first year course, since it is by far the 


easiest for the student. 

Let me conclude with a few words about 
perhaps the greatest difficulty involved in 
teaching the aspects, namely to decide how 
much the average student can and should 
learn during the first year. Most textbooks 
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give a list of all the imperfect verbs used before, 
with one or more perfectives, in the chapter on 
aspects. The student becomes easily dis- 
couraged when he realizes that from now on he 
will have to learn at least two Russian verbs 
for each English one. I believe that we should 
reassure him that he need not learn all verbs 
in both aspects. As a@ minimum we should 
require that the students know both aspects of 
the verbs “to go’ and ‘‘to ride’ and their 
compounds, of the verbs which use a different 
stem for the two aspects, and between thirty 
and fifty of the most frequently used verbs. 
For the other verbs I indicate in the Russian- 
English exercises which verb should be used and 
I frequently don’t count mistakes made in the 
aspect in conversation or composition. 

We can not and should not expect that the 
student will use the aspect correctly after one 
or even two years of studying Russian. The 
rules and explanations are helpful and necessary 
in the initial stage of learning a foreign lan- 
guage. But when a student tries to speak the 
foreign language he should forget about rules 
and only trust his ear. But especially with the 
aspects, this can only be done after a great 
deal of hearing and reading correct Russian. 
Every foreigner, even after many years of 
residence in this country, will still make occa- 
sional mistakes in English. How then should 
we expect a correct use of Russian from our 
students, who never lived in a Russian-speaking 
country? 

I believe that we can be satisfied if after one 
year of study the student has become aware of 
the innumerable shades in meaning the Rus- 
sian verb can convey through the aspect and 
the prefixes; when he has become convinced 
that a thorough understanding of the use of the 
aspect is necessary in order to appreciate 
literature. And when he also is able to use the 
right aspect in the most frequently used verbs 
in simple conversation, we have taught him 
all that he should know during the first year. 

FRANCES DE GRAAFF 

Bryn Mawr College 














Pereda’s Portrayal of Nineteenth 
Century Clergymen 


PAIN, during the nineteenth century, had 

one of the wealthiest and most powerful 
clergies in all Europe. Her church, which was 
more instrumental in maintaining national unity 
among the Spaniards than was the monarchy, 
was the only element which possessed tangible 
wealth, this, it has been estimated, 
amounted to from one-third to one-half of all 


and 


the country’s money, land, and property.’ As 
Spain became increasingly poorer throughout 
the century, the church became richer, or it at 
least retained its financial strength.? Despite 
the measures of disamortization which de- 
prived the religious orders of their property and 
the general expulsion effected by the Revolu- 
tion of 1868, they continued to prosper.* 

Many writers, historians and novelists alike, 
attribute a large part of Spain’s decadence in 
the nineteenth century to her 
clergy, which, according to them, was com- 
prised of men who were inadequately qualified 
for the clerical profession, from the standpoint 
of both education and vocation, and who inter- 
vened in politics and other worldly matters. 
Regardless of the real nature of the Spanish 
clergy during the past century, it has become 
one of the most controversial subjects in the 


over-grown 


history of Spain. 

Although a few Spanish /ileratos dared to use 
their writings during the first part of the nine- 
teenth century to expose their anti-clerical 
sentiment, it was not until after the Revolution 
of 1868, when greater freedom of expression was 
allowed, that the clerical problem was reflected 
on a large scale in the literature of the period. 
From this time on, almost every writer took 
sides. Some fought for the cause of the clergy; 
many, on the other hand, displayed a purely 
anti-clerical point of view, especially those im- 
bued with the liberal ideas which had found 
entry into Spain since the revolution. Many of 
these men felt that the extremely large number 
of clergymen without vocation and the nefari- 
Ous activities in which they engaged had served 
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only to propagate an irreligious spirit among 
the populace and to retard the country’s ma- 
terial and moral progress, with the net result 
that Spain’s economic and political condition 
reached an exceedingly low ebb. The modern 
Spanish novel proved to be a very fertile field 
for waging the clerical battle since every novel- 
ist, major and minor alike, delineated the 
clergyman in an effort to set forth his ideas con- 
cerning the highly controversial subject.‘ It will 
be our purpose in this article to determine José 
Maria de Pereda’s attitude toward the Spanish 
clergy of the nineteenth century through a con- 
sideration of his portrayal of character in the 
twenty clergymen whom he presents in his 
twelve novels, written during the period 1872— 
1894.5 Three principal factors will be con- 


' Luis Morote, Los frailes en Espana (Madrid: Imprenta 
de Fortanet, 1904), pp. 202-206. (Morote cites the estimate 
of one-third as being that of Agustin Argiielles [p. 205].) 

2 Joseph A. Brandt, Toward the New Spain (Chiacgo: 
University of Chicago Press, 1933), p. 127. 

* J. D. M. Ford, “Spain,” The Catholic Encyclopedia, ed. 
Charles G. Herbermann and others, Vol. XIV (1912). 

‘Cf. F. Blanco Garcia, La literatura espanola en el siglo 
XIX (3d. ed.; Madrid: Saénz de Jubera Hermanos, 1910), 
IT, 458. ‘La novela recibié con la tremenda crisis de 1868 
un bautismo de sangre, y desde entonces fué intérprete 
de los dos principios que dividieron a Espana como dividen 
a toda Europa: el principio catélico y el racionalista.” 

® Pereda’s first clerical creations appear before 1872, 
however. As early as 1864, an un-named priest was pre- 
sented in “Arroz y gallo muerto” of Escenas montanesas. 
(Obras completas 6th ed.; Madrid: Victoriano Suérez, 
1924, V, 333-349.) In 1871, in “Las brujas” of Tipos y 
paisajes, don Perfecto, a priest, plays a leading role. (/bid., 
4th ed.; Madrid: Jaime Ratés Martin, 1924, VI, 147-198.) 
The titles of the novels and the editions and volumes of the 
Obras completas used for this study are as follows: Los 
hombres de pro (3rd ed.; Madrid: Manuel Tello 1899), 
Vol. I.; El buey suelto (3d ed.; Madrid: Manual Tello, 
1899), Vol. II.; Don Gonzalo Gonzdlez de la Gonzalera (4th 
ed.; Madrid: Manuel Tello, 1906), Vol. III.; De tal palo, tal 
astilla (3d ed.; Madrid: Manuel Tello, 1901), Vol. IV.; 
El sabor de la tierruca (3d ed.; Madrid: Manuel Tello, 
1906), Vol. X.; Pedro Sdnchez (3d ed.; Madrid: Manuel 
Tello, 1913), Vol. XIII.; Sotileza (9th ed.; Madrid: Victori- 
ano Sudrez, 1927), Vol. IX.; La Montdlvez (2d ed.; Madrid: 
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sidered: (1) the physical, intellectual, and moral 
aspects of his clerics; (2) his general method of 
treating them as regards their ministerial and 
social activities in the community; (3) the ex- 
tent to which his clerical attitude affects his 
objectivity as an artist. 

The physical picture of the Peredian clergy- 
man is incomplete, a factor which results from 
insufficient descriptive detail on the part of the 
author. A total of eleven priests, all playing 
minor roles, are not described physically at all. 
Only in three cases are facial features men- 
tioned: Father Apolinar of Sotileza has a large 
reddish nose, thick lips, dark skin and teeth, 
and tender eyes; the priest from Valdecines of 
De tal palo, tal astilla has a pale, narrow face, 
lively eyes, and gray eyebrows and hair; and 
don Lorenzo of Sofileza has lively eyes. As re- 
gards size, it is stated that Apolinar is tall and 
somewhat bent and that the priest from Val- 
decines is very small. Don Sabas of Pefias arriba 
is described as robust. Other details concerning 
the physical appearance of the Peredian cleric 
are scant. It is known that Apolinar and don 
Alejo of La puchera have shoes with buckles and 
that the latter also wears black stockings, a 
frock coat with long flaps, and a hat with a high 
crown. 

There are two characteristics which Pereda 
attributes to his clerics that directly affect their 
physical appearance. The first of these is old 
age. Eight priests, each appearing in a relatively 
important role, fall into this category: don 
Justo of Los hombres de pro is old and venerable, 
and in the same novel there is an un-named, old 
and feeble priest; don Frutos of Don Gonzalo 
Gonzalez de la Gonzalera is in his late sixties; 
the priest of Valdecines is seventy and has been 
a priest for fifty years; Apolinar has poor eye- 
sight and has reached an advanced age; don 
Alejo is old enough to have served his parish for 
forty years; don Ventura Galvez of Al primer 
vuelo has been in his community numcrous 
years; and don Sabas, despite his great physical 
stamina and robustness, has spent over sixty 
years in Tablanca. Thus it can be seen that the 
Peredian priests who play the most important 
roles in the novels are men of advanced age who 
have served their parishioners from forty to fifty 
years, an indication of faithful and successful 
service. 


The second characteristic which directly con- 
cerns the physical appearance of Pereda’s 
clergymen is indigence. Depicted as men who 
exemplify the vow of poverty, taken upon being 
ordained for the priesthood, some, like don 
Justo of Los hombres de pro and Father Apoli- 
nar, mend their own clothes and cook their own 
food. The latter uses a worn-out velvet cap and 
a mended soutane and inhabits a_poorly- 
furnished house located in the poor district of 
the city. Don Alejo wears breeches with a 
patched seat; the priest of Valdecines lives in 
very humble but neat quarters. In general, the 
cassock worn by Pereda’s clergymen is made of 
coarse, inexpensive material, the only type 
which poor village priests can afford to buy. The 
physical portrait, then, of the Peredian cleric is 
not well drawn and consists principally of an 
old man, poorly clothed, moving about in hum- 
ble surroundings. 

Morally, the priest as generally depicted by 
the author is a holy man of high morality and is 
beyond reproach. As a good, practical Christian 
he shows unlimited respect for God and regards 
Him as the force which will destroy all elements 
that are contrary to Christian teachings. His 
faith in catholicism is sincere, and he jumps to 
its defense whenever the need arises. The un- 
named priest in Los hombres de pro stands up 
and opposes the plan to destroy the old village 
chapel because such action would show a lack of 
respect for catholicism and the culto divino. Don 
Frutos considers a ray of God’s light greater 
than all material strength. And to show his in- 
dignation when the church has been profaned 
by the revolutionaries, he climbs the tower 
himself and removes the sacrilegious flag. Don 
Ventura Galvez, condemning the impious doc- 
trines, refers to God as “Dios Uno y Trino, 
Grande, Omnipotente y Misericordioso.’’*® The 
priest from Valdecines would consider it a 
personal triumph if he could convert Fernando, 
but he makes it known that it would also be a 
triumph for the glory of God. And finally, don 
Sabas constantly repeats his favorite Latin 





Manuel Tello, 1900), Vol. XII.; La Puchera (Sth ed.; 
Madrid: Victoriano Sudérez, 1921), Vol. XIV.; Al primer 
vuelo (4th ed.; Madrid: Victoriano Sud4rez, 1921), Vol. 
XVI.; Peras arriba (3rd ed.; Madrid: Manuel Tello 
1901), Vol. XV. 

5 Al primer vuelo, p. 409. 
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phrase, “Es/ Deus in nobis,” along with others 
which mention the magnificence of God.’ It is 
not surprising, then, that men so firm in their 
faith in God and in prayer should practice and 
teach Christian living. For never among the 
Peredian priests do we have evidence of aggres- 
sive clericalism. There is no display of desire for 
wealth, for political power, or for self-aggran- 
dizement. There are no examples of immoral 
sexual conduct or abuses of the confessional. 
Pereda’s clergymen live according to the tenets 
of the Christian faith which they propagate. 

Intellectually, the Peredian priest is on a 
level with his rustic village parishioners. Several 
of those who play important clerical roles are 
depicted as men who possess little theological 
knowledge. Apolinar, the Latin-quoting priest, 
is of mediocre intellect and has to spend three 
months preparing a simple sermon; don Alejo 
is scorned by the present generation of seminary 
students because of his lack of preparation in 
theology; the priest of Valdecines declares him- 
self a poor, ignorant cura de aldea incapable of 
dealing with complicated problems; an un- 
named priest, who teaches the children in La 
Montdlvez, knows little more than a smattering 
of segundas letras. An un-named priest in Pedro 
Sdnchez teaches Pedro Latin and another dis- 
cusses the realm of the supernatural with him. 
Only in three cases does the author mention in- 
tellectual competence on the part of his clergy- 
men: el padre Dominguez of Nubes de estto is 
considered a wise and learned man; don Sabas 
is learned in Jatines of all kinds; and don Frutos 
is eloquent in the pulpit. 

The author says nothing of the professional 
training of his priests, and he in no case indi- 
cates the influences which lead them to choose 
their vocation.® All evidence shows that they 
have a minimum amount of training and that 
most of them are barely competent to teach 
Latin to the boys of their parish. There is 
further evidence that the clerics have no pro- 
fessional ambition and have been content to re- 
main for life in their first parish, regardless of 
its size or location. Don Sabas, for example, 
after long years in Tablanca, his only parish, 
would refuse the pontifical tiara in order to re- 
main among his villagers. Don Ventura does 
not aspire to a large place and considers the 
Colegiata sufficient for him. The fact that the 


priests studied are of such an advanced age and 
that they have served for years in one com- 
munity is further indication of their lack of pro- 
fessional ambition. 

If Peredian clergymen are weak in profes- 
sional training, they are unsurpassed in devo- 
tion to duty. In addition to never shirking their 
ordinary ministerial obligations of saying mass 
and providing special religious services, they re- 
veal a profound but unselfish interest in the 
personal problems of their parishioners. Be- 
cause of their long years of service in the same 
parish, the clerics usually are thoroughly 
acquainted with each individual family and 
civic problem. Consequently, they have become 
a part of the community and share in both its 
pleasures and hardships. Don Sabas, for exam- 
ple, is one of the most adept hunters and don 
Alejo is a competent fisherman. Most of the 
priests are faithful /ertulianos. Their principal 
interest is to see that no one suffers needlessly. 
Known for their habit of alms-giving, they re- 
move the clothing from their bodies and the 
food from their tables when these necessities 
can best serve those in need. 

The personal interest of the Peredian cleric is 
manifested in several other ways. Don Justo is 
seen in the pulpit trying to discourage his con- 
gregation from spending hard-earned money on 
drinking. Later, he tries to show the socially 
ambitious Simon the dangers of leaving the vil- 
lage for the city. Don Frutos eloquently 
preaches persuasive sermons and is unfailing in 
his persistence to protect his congregations 
from the influence of the malicious revolution- 
aries. The full extent of his devotion to duty 
(and also of his great strength of character) is 
revealed when he tries to offer succor to a 
mortally wounded enemy, while he himself lies 
slashed with a razor. The priest of Valdecines, 
the poor, humble village cleric of De tal palo, 
considers with real sincerity the complicated 
problem presented by the atheistic don Fer- 
nando in an effort to help him find the faith 


7 Peas arriba, passim. 

® There is no evidence that his priests choose their 
profession because it affords them an easy livelihood, as is 
the case with Galdés’ clerics. We do know that Marcones, 
in La puchera, goes to the seminary for this purpose after 
being encouraged by his village priest. Pereda, proving 
Marcones’ vocation to be false, never has him ordained. 





which he seeks. Father Apolinar works relent- 
lessly to educate his ragueros and to deal with 
their individual and family problems. No 
greater devotion exists than that displayed by 
his interest in Sotileza’s plight and the aid 
rendered her, despite his fear of the foul- 
mouthed Sargiieta and her daughter. Don 
Ventura uses the pulpit to protest against of- 
fensive anti-religious writings. Father Do- 
minguez understandingly and wisely advises 
Irene, who is in conflict with her parents over 
matrimonial differences. Don Alejo helps rescue 
the body of a drowned miser and don Saban 
Pefias goes out into a violent snowstorm in 
search of a lost man. 

The phase of ministerial duty in which the 
Peredian cleric excels is the administering of the 
last sacrament, an act referred to by Pereda as 
“e] uiltimo sacramento con que la Iglesia am- 
para a los que expiran en su fe.”® This, no 
doubt, results from the author’s firm belief in 
the importance of the priest’s mission at the 
side of a dying person, expressed in the follow- 
ing words: 

Algunas veces un pobre sacredote, sentado a la cabecera 
del enfermo, le alivia los dolores del cuerpo con sabias 
advertencias para el alma, dando a la vez grato consuelo 
a los que ninguno esperan de los halagos del mundo cuando 
de él falte quien tan préximo se halla a las puertas de la 
eternidad.'® 


It is important to note that of all the characters 
who die in Pereda’s novels, only the ruthless 
don Sotero of De tal palo, tal astilla and Luz, in 
La Montdlvez, are known to die without the last 
sacrament. Three priests (un-named clerics in 
El buey suelto, El sabor de la tierruca, and La 
Montélves) appear for the sole purpose of ad- 
ministering the viaticum. It is of further im- 
portance to note the unusual and difficult cir- 
cumstances which Pereda, in two instances, 
provides for the final rites. Don Frutos, lying 
bleeding and helpless on the floor, drags himself 
to the side of his dying enemy to hear his final 
confession and absolves him from his sins. As a 
second example, don Alejo, in a fishing boat, 
absolves the avaricious Berugo, just before the 
latter drops to his death while suspended by a 
rope fifty-five feet above the sea. The culmina- 
tion of all death scenes is to be found in Pefas 
arriba in the confession and death of don Celso, 
a scene so sympathetically and realistically de- 
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scribed that the author’s sincerity of faith in 
this great Christian practice is keenly felt by 
the reader. 

Thus it has been seen that the Peredian cleric, 
though poor, old, humble, and unschooled, is 
highly dependable as regards fulfilment of duty 
and interest in parishioners. It is of importance 
to the consideration of Pereda’s treatment of 
priests to point out that he has made us aware 
that his clerics, although intimately connected 
with the people over whom they act as spiritual 
guide, offer counsel only when solicited, as in 
the case of Justo, in Los hombres de pro, who 
makes it clear that his advice to Simén is of- 
fered only because it is sought. Father Apolinar 
clearly states that he is interceding for Cleto 
only as a favor and that Sotileza’s choice is im- 
material to him. Father Dominguez refuses to 
meddle in Irene’s case until the parents seek his 
counsel. One possible exception to this may be 
don Alejo, who meddles, in our opinion, in the 
affairs of Marcos and Inés. Furthermore, his 
part in protecting Inés seems bold, although he 
justifies his action on the grounds that he wants 
to spare her the fate which her mother experi- 
enced at the hand of her father. In general, 
Pereda’s clergymen offer their services and 
their possessions because they are good Chris- 
tians, and helping others is a fundamental 
Christian practice. 

Continuing our procedure of determining the 
author’s attitude toward the clergy in Spain, we 
turn now to a consideration of his general pro- 
nouncements concerning those priests whom he 
portrays in his novels. His favorite epithet, 
“santo varon,”’ is used to refer to don Justo, 
Father Apolinar, and don Alejo. The priest 
from Valdecines is called ‘“‘aquel sencillo y 
hermoso modelo de humildad cristiana” and 
don Frutos ‘el bondadoso sacerdote.” ‘‘E! 
pobre exclaustrado,”’ “‘el sencillo clérigo,’’ and 
‘“‘aquel buen sefior’” describe Father Apolinar. 


”) 


9 66 ’ 


® De tal palo, tal astilla, p. 52. 

10 Fl buey suelto, p. 315. Pereda considers the prayers 
for the recommendation of the soul to be even more moving 
and imposing than the administering of the viaticum: 
“Entre éste [acto] y el sepulcro, aunque cercano, cabe una 
esperanza de vida para el ungido; el otro tiene lugar sobre 
la fosa abierta, cuando el alma, desprendiéndose de su 
c4rcel de barro, toca ya al pie de las gradas del Tribunal 
cuya justicia no se tuerce, y cuyos fallos se cumplen por 
los siglos de los siglos.” (De tal palo, tal astilla, p. 52.) 
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“El bendito varén”’ qualifies don Ventura, and 
Father Dominguez is considered a ‘‘var6n docto 
y de gran consejo.”” Don Alejo is honorably 
spoken of as ‘el buen cura” and ‘el buen sefior 
and is respectfully tagged ‘‘un bendito de Dios 
en toda la extension de la palabra.”’ In addition, 
he is reputed to be an ideal confessor. On no 
occasion does the author make a disrespectful 
statement concerning his clerics. 

It is not to be assumed that there is no anti- 
clerical element in Pereda’s novels for there are 
occasions, though few, when characters show 
disrespect for a clergyman. The name calling in 
Sotilezsa by la Sargiieta and her daughter can 
easily be discounted as insignificant when one 
considers the character of the two pernicious 
women. However, the stand taken by Lucas 
and Marcones against the priest in Don Gonzalo 
has some rather interesting implications for our 
purpose here. In the first place, we find that 
novels with a political background produce the 
most violent anti-clerical utterances, and in the 
second place, we see that characters take an 
anti-clerical stand only when the clergy try to 
block some selfish move on the part of the revo- 
lutionaries who are trying to better their own 
situation. In Los hombres de pro, when the city 
politicians are planning to tear down the village 
chapel, their cry against the opposition is: 
‘“iAbajo la capilla de San Roque! jAbajo los 
curas!’"! In Don Gonzalo, Lucas, the political 
anti-cleric, and Gonzalo and Patricio Rigiielta, 
members of his clique, demonstrate the tech- 
nique used by the liberal rebels to undermine 
the prestige of the church and the clergy. 
Pereda makes it perfectly evident that don 
Frutos is morally beyond reproach, that he con- 
siders it his mission in life to execute his 
ministerial duties in such a way that his parish- 
ioners will tread the path to salvation. Still, the 
good priest is made the butt of ill-founded prop- 
aganda. It is important to note that in order to 
wean the citizenry from the church, the intrud- 
ers are forced to manufacture untruths against 
the priest by accusing him of drunkenness and 
of having a mistress, though both accusations 
are false, as the author reveals. The inefficacy 
of their plan is demonstrated by the fact that 
the opposition displayed by the laymen to their 
spiritual guide is short-lived. It is also made ob- 
vious that the physical victory won by the 


revolutionaries results in a moral defeat for 
them. Pereda, in our opinion, illustrates here 
that Spain’s clerical problem, as far as he is con- 
cerned, results from just this sort of thing: 
political injustices against well-meaning village 
priests in an attempt to break their spiritual 
hold on a community of simple, rural people, 
so that they, the intruders, might impose a dif- 
ferent type of hold. Whether or not priestly in- 
justices were causes for this action seems to de- 
pend on individual opinion. Pereda depicts 
none, for on no occasion do we find the com- 
munity at odds with its spiritual leader. 

It would seem then that as far as Pereda is 
concerned, the Spanish cleric played his role in 
society well and his contribution was of the 
highest type. Any opposition to him arose from 
those who unlawfully sought greater power at 
the expense of the church. It must be kept in 
mind that Pereda treated primarily the rustic 
clergyman, the simple, aged, and poor type 
who sprang from the villages and returned 
there permanently, proving the efficacy of 
what the author has don Justo say in Los 
hombres de pro: ‘La piedra movediza no crta 
moho. Mas vale ser cabeza de ratén, que cola de 
len.” His greatest vice is that he hunts 
(like don Sabas) or that he fishes (like don 
Alejo). Pereda has no qualms about stressing 
his cleric’s negative intellectual qualities, 
admitting that he is a man of scant theological 
knowledge. But what is important is that the 
Peredian clergyman proves to be just the man 
to handle the type of parishioners which he 
serves. This is interestingly brought out in La 
puchera in the discussions of don Alejo, who 
represents the old priest of misa y olla, and 
Marcones, a vocationless seminary student, 
who represents the modern type of seminary 
product. The point made here is that Latin 
phrases and vague theological dogma serve 
only to show the erudition of the cleric and 
have no religious value as far as the uncultured 
people of the villages are concerned. The 
mission of the priest should not be to amaze 
his parishioners by a demonstration of his 
intellect, but to strike at their weak points in 
a language which they can understand. As 
expressed by the priest of Pifiales in La puchera 


4 Los hombres de pro; p. 32. 
12 [bid., p. 21. 
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(and no doubt Pereda’s idea), it is not the fault 
of the officiating priest, known as “la mejor 
palabra” of the region, that the sleepy and 
uninterested congregation has never heard of 
the matter discussed in his sermon nor of the 
books from which the material is taken. So, 
considering the situations created by the author 
in his novels, his clerics are fully competent to 
serve their parishioners, and except in the cases 
where autocratic politicians meddle, priest and 
laymen practice Christian living in perfect 
harmony—a representation of simple people 
with common spiritual problems easily solved 
by humble priests through practical Christi- 
anity. When the issue becomes too involved, 
the Peredian priest finds it hard to cope with 
it, as in the case presented by don Fernando. 
The roles played by the clergymen in 
Pereda’s novels are for the most part not major 
ones. For never is the Peredian priest a pro- 
tagonist. Of the twenty clerics considered in 
this study, seven are un-named, eleven are not 
physically described, and three appear only to 
administer the last sacrament. Just one priest, 
Father Apolinar, plays one of the principal 
roles in the novels, while the parts played by 
don Frutos, the priest of Valdecines, don 
Alejo, and don Sabas can be considered 
important. The truth is that the Peredian 
cleric, as a rule, has very little effect on the 
plot of the novels, although it must be remem- 
bered that plot development is not the author’s 
forte. But in cases where the argument is 
important, the priest figures significantly in 
directing its course. In Don Gonzalo, for 
example, don Frutos affects the plot in his 
attempt to protect his congregation from the 
malicious influence of the city politicians. The 
author does not set out to show the superiority 
of the priest over the rebels, however, for as the 
action continues, don Raméon leaves, don 
Gonzalo becomes the mayor in his place, and 
don Frutos remains in physical, but not in 
moral, defeat. In De tal palo, if Pereda had 
been interested in exalting the role of the 
clergyman, he could have had the cura from 
Valdecines convert Fernando to catholicism. 
Instead, the atheist commits suicide and the 
priest’s role in the novel ends. Father Apolinar 
and don Sabas, who represent two of the 
author’s best-drawn priests, appear in two of 


his greatest novels, both of which are noted for 
their thin plot structure. 

It is obvious from our study that Pereda 

respects and venerates the priest known best 
to him, that is, the old provincial cleric.’ A 
provincial novelist and a practicing Catholic, 
his faith in the efficacy of religion never wavers. 
Although he realizes that injustices exist among 
the Catholics, he has complete confidence in 
catholicism, per se.'4 The full extent of the 
importance which he attaches to the role of the 
priest in the community is expressed in the 
following words, which represent his reaction 
to a sermon heard while attending mass in a 
small village church: 
Libreme Dios de no admirar tanto fervor. ;Ojal4 tuviera 
cada aldea y en cada semana, por lo menos, un orador de 
aquel género, que conservara viva y consoladora en el 
pecho de los pobres aldeanos la fe de sus mayores! Con 
ella Gnicamente son posibles la paz y la ventura entre 
tantas privaciones y miserias. Los derechos pol{fticos, la 
civilizacién autonémica, nunca producirdn entre ellos més 
que envidias y escisiones, hambre y desesperacién. Ser 
pobre y bonrado es la mayor de las virtudes; y el pueblo, 
para ser virtuoso, necesita, antes que derechos y tftulos 
pomposos que le ensoberbezcan, pan que le alimente \ 
fe que le resigne al trabajo. 


This self-expressed faith in the power of re- 
ligion is supported in his novels by his pro- 
pensity for priest-attended death-bed scenes, 
which are prevalent throughout his literary 
output, beginning in 1871 in Las brujas and 
ending gloriously twenty-three years later in 
Penas arriba with the communion and death of 
don Celso, which Bassett considers ‘‘a descrip- 
tion of Christian practices not to be surpassed 
in the whole range of literature.’ 

It is important to point out in our study of 
Pereda’s treatment of the clergy that the 
desirable qualities (kindness to parishioners, 
endless devotion to duty, sincere preaching 
attributed to his early clerics never disappear 
as qualities of the Peredian priest. Furthermore, 
the author has never attributed the gluttonous 
capacity for food displayed by the un-named 


18 How he would have depicted the young robust cleric 
subjected to the charms of Clarin’s dofia Ana is not known. 
Perhaps he purposely avoided this type. 

4 José M. de Cassfo, La obra literaria de Pereda (Santan- 
der: Imprenta de J. Martinez, 1934), p. 136. 

8 Arroz y gallo muerto, pp. 344-345. 

18 Op. cit., p. Ixviii. 
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priest in Arroz y gallo muerto’’ to any subse- 
quently portrayed clergyman. It is our conclu- 
sion that Pereda, in depicting the rustic society 
of the Montana, manifests unrestrained venera- 
tion for the village priest and his mission as an 
apostle of the Christian faith. His greatness in 
the Spanish novel lies not in his mammoth 
material achievements but in the wholesome 
influence which he exerts on his parishioners. 
His role in the novel of which he is a part is 
relatively minor; on the other hand, his role in 
the community over which he is the spiritual 
advisor is very significant. Although the author 
tends to make his priest a stereotyped charac- 


ter, he is by no means to be considered as a 
mere instrument of propaganda. For Pereda 
has been able to present a picture of the Spanish 
clergyman as he knew him, though in some 
aspects idealized, without leaving the impres- 
sion that he has set out to do so, and more 
significantly yet, without ever ceasing to be 
an artist, which is, of course, the most impor- 
tant mission of a novelist. 


EUGENE SAVAIANO 
University of Wichita 


17 Arroz y gallo muerto, p. 343. 





EL SUENO 


Mil veces me has visto como amigo fiel 

A quien no importan tus defectos pequeiios— 
Jamas me ves en papel de amante, 

Porque eso se queda en mis propios suefos. 


Me llamaste “‘querido” y tu boca rosada 
Murmuré la palabra para hipnotizar, 

Mi coraz6n saltaba, pues una voz renombrada 
También murmuraba al modo del mar: 
“Olvidame! Jamds puedes ganar!” 


Requiescat in Pace se \lama la barca 

Que me transporta por el mar del Amor, 

Y la bandera que flota tiene de marca 

Dos estrellas y una rosa de sangre color: 

Las estrellas son l4grimas, tu corazén es la flor. 


Mil veces me has visto como amigo fiel 

A quien no importan tus defectos pequeiios— 
Jamas me ves en papel de amante, 

Porque eso se queda en mis propios suefios. 


University of Michigan 


MICHAEL T. JOHNSON 








Conversation Anew 


E jpreeteapisesicngpers the A.S.T.P. was the 
most potent stimulus that our profession 
received in the last half century. The influence 
of it bore mainly in one direction: The training 
in conversational ability. But in the five years 
or so that have elapsed since the demise of the 
army language program, reaction has set in. 
Judging from articles read, from discussions 
held, the tide has turned back again to the so- 
called ‘‘reading objective” or to the same with 
an “aural aura.”’ So perhaps the time has come 
to assess the value of the conversational ap- 
proach in our field. In order to do this we shall 
define and describe what is meant by our term 
and then try to see what significant and vital 
relationship it bears to the educational scheme 
that, in general, we are working out today. 
In the dozen or so standard works on the 
teaching of modern foreign languages that have 
been written no adequate definition of the 
world found. The 
A.S.T.P., however, has given us a lead in these 


“conversation” is to be 


words: ‘‘The objective of the language instruc- 
tion is to impart to the trainee a command of 
the colloquial spoken form of the language. 
This includes the ability to speak the language 
fluently, accurately and with an acceptable 
approximation to a native pronunciation. It 
also implies that the student will have a practi- 
cally perfect auditory comprehension of the 
language as spoken by natives.” (Curriculum 
#71) 

Now various considerations occur to us when 
we view conversation in this light. Uppermost 
is the fact that the best results are obtained 
only with small classes (a dozen at the most), 
working at least semi-intensively (an hour or 
two a day, five days a week), during an entire 
school year, with a teacher (preferably more 
than one) who is highly skilled in the use and 
instruction of the language studied. Prerequi- 
site is the stipulation that students shall have 
completed the equivalent of three years of 
high school French with an honor grade (B+, 
A), or of four years with a better than average 


grade. Modifications of the program can be 
worked out to fit our language departments as 
constituted. For instance, where even semi- 
intensive training is not possible, the time 
allotted can be extended to a period of two 
years, one taken in fourth year of high school, 
a second in college or both in the latter. 

The actual teaching of a conversation class 
or course is no downhill glide of effortless ease. 
It is one of the toughest assignments that any 
teacher can undertake. As Baker says: ‘‘The 
teaching of speaking is sometimes considered 
by teachers to be the most difficult of their 
duties” (F. M. Baker, The Teaching of French, 
p. 117). And, as Agard and Dunkel have 
pointed out: “The advocates of this approach 
have not so much denied these difficulties as 
they have sought to avoid or overcome them, 
and their innovations in procedure are best 
understood as specific means to these ends’’ 
(Agard-Dunkel, An Investigation of Second- 
Language Teaching, p. 20). This paper does not 
claim to contain any “innovations in proce- 
dure,” but it will attempt to “overcome”’ by 
clarifying, on the basis of nearly two decades of 
experience, the difficulties encountered in this 
kind of work. 

In general the teacher of conversation would 
be wise to start from the assumption that his 
task is not the automatic and simple one of 
getting the students to talk, and then keeping 
them going on their own momentum. The feat 
requires planning, conscientiousness, skill, tact, 
courage, infinite patience, and endless resource- 
fulness. In particular it involves teaching not a 
single subject but a network of separate and 
yet interrelated, mutually supporting. skills 
such as: pronunciation, vocabulary learning, 
grammar, aural comprehension and oral ex- 
pression. The method of teaching these five 
features depends upon the level of achievement 
set by teacher for pupil. This we have already 
accepted, in order to simplify and systematize 
matters, as the A.S.T.P. standard. Likewise the 
teaching of the components of conversation 
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depends upon the textbook selected. A word, 
then, about this latter before we proceed to the 
former. 

Literary texts such as novels, poems, plays 
and essays make poor pabulum for the con- 
versation course. For, whether their style be 
spurious or real, they are marked with the 
artificialities of the written word. Equally 
unsatisfactory are the long, labored accounts 
of the foreign civilization that clutter the 
textbook market. With their plethora of 
names, dates and titles, their welter of pictur- 
esque minutiae, they glut and frustrate the 
oral language learner. To be discarded also is 
the book, or more customarily, the pamphlet 
material that merely laundry lists families of 
words more or less mechanically associated (the 
parts of a stove, the inside of a lamp bulb, the 
kinds of lumber in the Ardennes Forest, etc.). 
Such unsightly catalogues of dry-as-dust details 
exclusively beseem Duden dictionaries. They 
do not fit the class under discussion. 

The textbook that we might choose for our 
purposes is most suitable if it is a lively and 
graphic set of dialogues in colloquial speech, 
dramatizing the narration of commonplace, 
yet anecdotal happenings to Americans in the 
foreign country. The easier ones, those more 
closely related to our own students’ everyday 
experiences, should be placed first. They deal 
with such topics as parents, school, sports, 
entertainment (social, cultural) etc. Subjects a 
little more remote, such as art, history, com- 
merce, religion and the like, could appear later. 

It is also essential that our textbooks start 
to include topics frequently occurring in a 
French conversation that have little or no rela- 
tion to our American students’ experiences, 
such as: obligatory military service (‘‘le 
régiment’’), recent history (the occupation and 
the liberation), a discussion of social milieus 
(peasants, domestics, ‘‘les parents,’’ “‘les rela- 
tions,” “les ouvriers,” “mes ancetres’”’), cari- 
caturizations (the ability to describe and 
“déformer par l’esprit” the physical and 
psychological traits of a friend, an acquaint- 
ance, or the features of a portrait, the aspects 
of an object, the highlights of an anecdote). 
After all the “travel type of phrase book’ 
is ill adapted to the student who some day 
may reside with a family of the country visited. 


Regardless of the topics treated in a conversa- 
tion textbook the essential for the American 
pursuing a liberal study in this country is to 
see the culture clashes between what is foreign 
(individuals and institutions) and what is his 
own. And these subjects must be presented 
controversially (for the sake of discussion) 
and also understandingly (for the sake of 
education). The American student must see 
the differences and at the same time see them 
through the eyes of the foreigner. Not only see 
them but have them expressed to him in a 
language that is both correct in idiom and 
absolutely authentic in spirit. The effect of 
these qualities is so difficult to achieve in the 
writing of a textbook, says Sweet, ‘“‘that no 
one but a native should ever attempt it” 
(Henry Sweet, The Practical Study of Lan- 
guages, p. 218). 

Once the textbook is selected, we tackle the 
first lesson from the standpoint of pronunci- 
ation. On this score the A.S.T.P.’s ‘“‘acceptable 
approximation to a native’s pronunciation” 
leaves us quite a bit of leeway. Being properly 
and not too loosely interpreted, we hope, it 
may mean that an accent is acceptable when 
it allows speech to be understood easily and 
correctly and when the articulation is not so 
defective as to call attention to itself. 

To achieve this last in a conversation course 
one has to rely on the hypothesis that previous 
groundwork in the fundamentals of sounds has 
been done. In the limited time allotted for re- 
view the teacher will not be able either to 
teach the essentials or to stress the refinements. 
His time will be spent in brushing up the ac- 
cent and ridding it of the Americanisms that 
inevitably creep into it. From observation 
these appear to be such phonetic phonemena 
as: differentiation of vowels containing the 
letter ‘“‘u’’ (ou, eu, eur, au, u); the nasal vowels 
(not only the difference between them, and their 
spellings, but such confusions as “bien,” 
“européen”; preconsonant nasals; monosyllabic 
nasals that restore a glide ‘‘n”’ in liaison, etc.); 
long and short vowels; pronunciation and dis- 
appearance of mute ‘“e’’; unpronounced final 
consonants and those in a final syllable termi- 
nating in unaccented “‘e”; consonant groups; 
liaison. 

In conversation courses, when treating 
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pronunciation, a great deal of work has to be 
done on intonation. For the inflections of speech 
are shaded, varied and fine. A helpful device 
for teaching a few of the fundamental rhythms 
and “‘tunes”’ of the spoken word is to start off 
The 


made to regular beat 


by reading classic, alexandrine verse. 


switch can then be 
prose in the form of proverbs. Gradually one 
reaches the simple, and from there the more 
complex intonations of first, declarative, then, 
exclamatory, and then, interrogative speech. 

It is interesting to note and helpful not to 
forget that there are a few students more or 
less ‘‘tune deaf,’ who cannot and never do 
learn melodies by simply hearing them, but 
who, on hearing and seeing them conducted 
or “spelled out” by a hand moving up and down 
an invisible scale, can follow and repeat what 
is heard and seen. Special pains with intonation 
should be taken with all students of the spoken 
word, for it is the rhythm, beat and ‘‘song”’ 
of an accent that more than anything makes it 
appear to the native an ‘“‘approximation of the 
native.” 

The teaching of the vocabulary of our text 
would come next. It must be granted that, on 
the aural-oral side, this is a subject that awaits 
sufficient scientific experimentation of a con- 
trolled type. It is possible, however, to make a 
reasonable trial and 
error, as to procedure. It is wise, as Sweet puts 


few guesses, based on 
it, never to give the student the impression 
that he is faced with learning ‘‘a mere vocabu- 
lary of words” (op. cit., p. 214). As often as 
possible, and it is more often possible than not, 
vocabulary should be taught in a normal way 
by the teacher’s recourse to the natural 
patterns of conversation (questions and an- 
swers; guessing words from context, etc.). 
Some preparatory listing and explaining of 
words, however, is desirable. 

For the sake of speed, economy, and concen- 
tration of effort, the words listed to be learned 
could be divided into two categories: the 
recognitional and the cognitional (idea sug- 
gested by W. V. Kaulfers, Modern Languages 
for Modern Schools, pp. 202-204). By “recog- 
nitional’”’ one could mean all those single words, 
already known in English, resembling English, 
and not yet encountered in French. They re- 
quire little or no drill. Whereas ‘‘cognitional”’ 
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might be defined so as to include those hookups 
of two words of French that are so closely 
connected and so frequently used together that 
the very presence of one might call up the other: 
une pluie torrentielle; un devoir baclé; travailler 
d’arrachepied; dormir comme un sabot; im- 
mensément riche. If only one of the compo- 
nents of the couplet appears in the text, the 
teacher might supply the other. It is also inter- 
esting to give the opposite meaning, if it occurs 
as a couplet. 

The two temptations to shun here are: one, 
supplying hackneyed and overworked “idioms”’ 
(venir de; se mettre 4; prendre le parti de) 
for lively, oral expressions—and two, piling 
word upon word until, as Duhamel says, ‘“‘la 
matitre écrase l’homme.”’ Vocabulary learning 
can be made pleasurable, interesting, and 
even entertaining. It does not need to be a 
boring, onerous burden. 

The same is true for the study of grammar in 
connection with a text used for oral purposes. 
And this time it is Jespersen who leads us in 
the right direction toward simplicity, direct- 
ness, and ease: “I have no partiality for didactic 
theorizing in questions of grammar” (op. cil., 
p. 161). Most 
agree with that statement. For the teaching of 
oral grammar is not only not a matter of 
“didactic theorizing,”’ 


teachers of conversation can 


it is an activity that is 
quite the opposite, one in which succinct, 
workable analyses play the major part. 

For example, we come in our dialogue to a 
sentence of this type: “‘Je fais jouer ce morceau 
de musique.’”’ We want now to explain very 
briefly all the essential points of grammar 
involved in the use of the ‘“‘causative force of 
‘faire,’ ’’ therefore we submit to our students a 
model or prototype illustration of this nature: 
“Je l’ai fait jouer a l’artiste.”” Then follows a 
concise and terse, yet immediately applicable 
analysis: “faire” and its infinite are never 
separated, the infinitive is always active in 
French (regardless of the English), pronouns 
precede “‘faire’’ and nouns follow the infinitive, 
if both “faire” and the infinitive have an object 
then the object of ‘‘faire’’ (the agent) is made 
indirect. Omitted may be any reference to 
“alternate or substitute constructions,” and 
also detailed theorizing about the agreement 
(or not) of the past participle of ‘faire’ in 
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compound tenses whose auxiliary is preceded 
by a direct object pronoun. Even the reference 
grammars for reading and writing purposes do 
not always make usage clear here and, clear 
though it be, often it is not observed by the 
best of contemporary French writers. So we 
omit it. 

Obviously there are many points of grammar 
for which there is no ‘easy explanation.” 
These figure prominently in any effort to 
achieve that ‘“‘accuracy” of speech which the 
A.S.T.P., for all its emphasis of the colloquial, 
insists upon. Chief among them are what we 
might call the viruses of the vernacular: the 
tiny, almost imperceptible, monosyllabic utter- 
ances that make all the difference in the world 
between meaning and nonsense. Most of them, 
unfortunately, if omitted in English would not 
destroy significance, but if eliminated in 
French, no quick comprehension would be 
possible. They include such items as: ‘a” and 
‘de’ used as prepositions, ‘de’ in or out of 
combination with an article and used to intro- 
duce the partitive construction; “‘le,” ‘‘la” and 
“Jes’’ with the general noun; “‘se”’ to indicate a 
reflexive (se laver) or a verb of motion (s’en 
aller; se sauver) or a passive (cela ne se fait 
pas) or an idea of ‘getting’ or “becoming” 
(il se fait noir). 

At present there is no grammar book that 
simplifies or even codifies these points properly 
for the oral language learner. Even the most 
complete of reference grammars are more of a 
hindrance than a help in this respect. In the 
meantime we shall have to patiently and 
painstakingly use the “explication de texte” 
method and point out these matters as they 
come up in our dialogues. For if accuracy is an 
aim, whether in the reading, writing or speaking 
objective, it is never possible to make short 
shrift of grammatical and syntactical problems. 

Exercises in aural comprehension follow 
logically after the pronunciation, the vocabu- 
lary, and the grammar have been explained. 
In this connection there is only one statement 
that we have to recall: ‘‘The student will have 
a practically perfect auditory comprehension 
of the language as spoken by natives” (A.S.T.P. 
op. cit.). The gifted students will pick this up 
in the very natural course of conversational 
events. For the average students, even of a 


selected class, it is necessary to devise exercises 
to sharpen their linguistic powers of compre- 
hension. The possible avenues of approach are 
far too numerous to examine here. Let us 
mention one of them, oral translation, in order 
to show the type of exercise that helps in this 
training. 

Oral translation is not the ideal, but it is a 
practical way of getting at the details. In the 
fraction of a minute the instructor says: “Il 
a de grands yeux,” and the student, hearing, 
but not seeing, repeats: ‘‘He has large eyes.” 
This shows that the listener knows this rather 
difficult detail of partitive construction which, 
if not known, would be a bar to accurate aural 
understanding. 

At this point it seems appropriate to sound 
the warning that training and testing in aural 
comprehension (as in all else) are two distinct 
undertakings. If, on testing, a student is shown 
not to hear, and thus to confuse the difference 
between “de grands yeux” and “deux grands 
yeux,’ then he must be given some aural 
exercises on that very particular point, until he 
recognizes the distinction between ‘“‘de,” “‘des,”’ 
“deux” and ‘‘du.” The same goes for every 
other pattern of comprehension confusion. 
And they are manifold and minute! 

Training in the understanding of consecutive 
passages of oral French, as well as in the dis- 
connected details, should also be given. Here 
the teacher will proceed from the simple to 
the complex, from material previously read by 
the student to passages not seen beforehand, 
from pages or paragraphs containing a thread 
of story easy to follow or a description of con- 
crete detail not difficult to recall to the sum- 
marizing of ideas and abstract points. The 
teacher will find it necessary to give instruction 
in the fine art of alerting one’s attention at the 
very beginning of a recitation and not relaxing 
it until the end is heard. He will deem it 
indispensable also to show the student how to 
locate and take down key words in a foreign 
speech, and then how to reconstruct the mes- 
sage heard without adding what even reason- 
able imagination might prompt one to invent. 

One final consideration might well be kept 
in mind by any teacher who is giving training 
in aural comprehension. Namely, it is good 
practice to use, as often as possible, other 
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classroom voices besides one’s own. Other 
‘native informants” can be introduced, even 
if briefly. Records illustrating different accents 
due to dialectical variation, to social stratifica- 
tion, or to varying personal moods can be 
played. If this practice, along with a few others 
already mentioned, be observed, then definite 
progress can be made toward the high but pre- 
cise goal of ‘‘practically perfect auditory com- 
prehension.” 

Oral expression, or as the Army put it “‘the 
ability to speak the language fluently, accu- 
rately,” is our final topic. Part of it, the question 
of accuracy we have touched upon already in 
our discussion of grammar. Fluency is a subject 
requiring much more speculation and experi- 
mentation than it has been given up to now. 
Sweet characterizes it as a “quickness and 
presence of mind” (op. cit., p. 211). Huse 
claims that it is an automatic response “al- 
most unrelated to serious intellectual powers . . 
a function of immaturity.” (H. R. Huse, 
Reading and Speaking Foreign Languages, pp. 
3-6.) So facility or fluency of speech (in a 
native or foreign tongue) is a quality of mental 
response that can be described as psychological 
alertness or reflexive speed on the verbal level. 

And yet oral fluency, time and again, has 
shown itself to be somewhat related to general 
intelligence, to ‘“‘intellectual powers,” in the 
adult at least. So one can safely say that, 
barring inhibitional complications, the student 
who knows much and knows well, who thinks 
correspondingly, will have an overpowering 
motivation to express and communicate it in 
his own language and in a foreign one, whenever 
suitable opportunity arises. This being the case, 
there are practical ways of helping him when 
the latter situation presents itself. 

The teacher of oral expression or fluent 
speech will always find that his average stu- 
dent or even those a little above average (and 
the bulk of any class is composed of such) will 
need, in spite of his previous experience in 
French, ground work in the oral use of the 
language. Even if he has had a certain amount 
of oral practice for a few years, in all likelihood 
he has lost much of the training. “Negative 
entropy,” as the cybernetics experts are wont 
to call it, sets in with alarming rapidity in 
“communication mechanicisms.” 
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So we begin at the beginning and proceed 
very gradually. As usual we start with the 
less intricate and make our way to the more 
involved. We base simple questions and seek 
ready response answers on materials previously 
seen. We ask for résumés (of the direct or 
modified type) on the same materials. We can 
use the devices well known to all language 
teachers such as: definitions, completion and 
correction sentences, antonyms and synonyms, 
etc. Realizing all the while that this is but a 
mere, humble start. 

For the one and only aim of all conversation 
work is to bring the student to the stage where 
he can spontaneously initiate and confidently 
maintain a consecutive flow (or flows) of speech. 
To determine when this stage has been reached 
there is no mechanical indicator at hand. It 
comes, after a few months, when the student 
has forgotten his initial self consciousness, has 
mastered a fundamental vocabularly, is reason- 
ably sure of his pronunciation, can combine 
phrases of speech in an original and uncon- 
strained way. He is then ready for prolonged 
discussion and controversy, the very atmos- 
phere of which dispels the academic restraints 
imposed by a classroom, and thus leads to 
natural, voluntary releases of fluent speech. 

Before terminating this discussion a few 
practical hints may be in order. They seem not 
to enter formally any of the five topics treated 
above, so it is hoped that the reader will excuse 
their being listed in the following disarray: 

1) A student should never be allowed to 
think he is talking French or even answering 
the simplest kind of question adequately, if he 
does so by a single word or phrase. The proper 
retort to ‘‘a quelle heure vous étes-vous levé?”’ 
is not ‘‘a sept heures,” but rather ‘‘Je me suis 
levé 4 sept heures.” If a student is allowed to 
answer “‘a sept heures,” and nothing else, he 
is not being taught to speak French, he is being 
shown how to sputter it. 

2) Never use memory exercises, even of the 
elementary oral kind, in a repetitious, mechani- 
cal, and stereotyped way. If a student begins 
by reciting ‘Je suis—Je suis ici—Je suis ice 
depuis ce matin—Je suis ice depuis ce matin 
mais... ,”’ the second time the device is used 


it should be varied, no matter how infinitely 
little. Surprise, suspense, variety are not only 
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the spice of good reading matter, they are the 
challenge and satisfaction of oral activity as 
well. 

3) Correct without castigating; encourage 
without misleading; stimulate without jolting. 

4) As soon as possible, place conversation on 
a controversial basis. Vary the patterns of 
presentation (forum, debate, town hall, con- 
ference, etc.). Encourage students to disagree 
with you, and with one another without being 
disagreeable: not so much to ‘‘oppose”’ each 
other as to confront one another and “‘compose”’ 
a new point of view from the association. This 
is a civilized and a democratic way of dissent- 
ing. Furthermore, each student is expected to 
express an opinion on every topic treated. Such 
excuses for nonparticipation as ‘“‘what I had 
to say wasn’t important enough,” or even 
“the topic did not interest me” are not to be 
tolerated. To a cultivated person in an open- 
minded discussion, any subject of general 
interest deserves a try. 

5) At the outset of the course, make it 
perfectly clear to your students that a conversa- 
tion class is very different from any other; that 
the vocally reticent and shy will be heeded 
and helped but the main impulse to overcome 
hesitation must come from them; that “‘volun- 
teership” is expected (students will indicate a 
readiness to break into conversations in order to 
state their point of view. They must not wait 
coyly to be asked); that each student will take 
it upon himself to speak not once or twice but 
several times during the course of an hour; 
that on certain unspecified days marks are 
given for the number of times one has talked; 
that quantity counts (that it is more important 
to take the initiative, and speak frequently 
even if faultily than to reserve one’s self for the 
proper but few occasions when one is sure of 
the correctness and quality of one’s speech 


and point of view); that one must not rely on 
written exams (frequently given in an oral 
course as a quick checkup of assignments done) 
to substantially affect one’s grade, that where 
written exams are given they are subsidiary to 
everyday oral performance and examinations. 

6) Extend the oral language milieu by estab- 
lishing listening rooms for records, by encour- 
aging attendance at French plays, movies, 
radio and video programs, by helping students 
to contact a foreign correspondent, by language 
club presentations. 

7) Encourage general reading (history, poli- 
tics, art, sports, commerce) on the country 
whose language is being learned. Information 
is an indispensable ally of effective conversa- 
tion. 

8) Expect in students an attitude of alertness 
at all times. It is good to have them feel at 
ease and relaxed, still not casual and slovenly 
to the point of inattention. They must be 
responsive and alive not only to the professor 
who is correcting them, but to other students 
who are being corrected. If each learns from 
the others’ mistakes, then the same errors are 
not eternally perpetuated, as notoriously they 
are in oral language classes. 

9) The essential element of the spoken word 
is its spirit. And that must never be killed by 
an excess of methodical approach or mechanical 
exercise. In the case of the French language the 
essence of the spoken word is a liveliness, a 
charm, and a touch of wit and fantasy that 
resides in no other. It affects the entire per- 
sonality, bringing light, smile, motion and ex- 
pression in the wake of its magic transforma- 
tion. Surely it is in learning the spoken language 
that one acquires another soul. 


HERBERT B. Myron, JR. 
Boston University 








Lenguas Vivas in Argentine 


T IS a matter of some interest to the visitor 

in the Argentine Republic that a nation 
that daily devotes a goodly portion of its 
meager press to acrimonious tirades against 
the United States owes its present teacher 
training program to the friendship that existed 
between one of its former presidents and a 
North American educator. The meeting of 
Domingo Faustino Sarmiento and Horace Mann 
in the United States in 1847 was the result of 
an affinity in thoughts and ideals on education. 
Sarmiento, teacher and educator, could not fail 
to respond to and emulate Horace Mann under 
whose guidance the public schools of the United 
States had made so much progress. Eighteen 
years after his first visit, Sarmiento returned to 
the United States as ambassador only to be 
recalled to Argentina to serve as president. 
There, at last, he had the opportunity to real- 
ize some of his ideals on education. On June 13, 
1870, he decreed the founding of the Normal 
School in Parand4, imported some normal 
school teachers from the United States to form 
the core of its teaching staff, and thus set the 
pattern for other teacher training institutions 
which were to spring up in the Republic. 

Today, after almost eighty years and in spite 
of the ever increasing number of national and 
religious holidays, and in spite of political ap- 
pointments to faculties, the normal schools of 
Argentina are still training an adequate num- 
ber of competent teachers. Among the schools 
doing the most significant work in Argentina 
are those of ‘“‘Lenguas Vivas,”’ i.e. the schools 
which train teachers of modern languages. Of 
these schools, if one is to judge by the quality 
of the graduates, there are two which are out- 
standing, namely, the Escuela Normal Numero 
1, “Dr. Nicolds Avellaneda,” of Rosario and 
the Instituto del Profesgorado Secundario de 
Lenguas Vivas, “Juan Ramon Fernandez,”’ of 
Buenos Aires. Of the modern languages, Eng- 
lish occupies an important place and is worthy 
of special discussion. 

English, as well as other modern languages, 
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is kept before the youth of Argentina by gov- 
ernment action. The Ministry of Education re 
quires all students in the national, normal and 
commercial schools to study a Teutonic! and a 
Neo-Latin language. The average student en- 
tering a national school at the age of thirteen 
must take either French or English during his 
first three years. Depending upon his initial 
selection, during his fourth and fifth years he 
takes either Italian or English. Each student, 
according to this plan, upon completion of his 
will have studied either French 
English or English and Italian. Students en- 


course and 
tering the particular normal schools designed 
as teacher training institutions for “lenguas 
vivas” follow a different course of study. In 
these schools, English and French are offered as 
parallel courses from the first to sixth grades 
(ages 6-12), and from the first to sixth years of 
the normal curriculum (age 13-18). The lan- 
guage classes meet for two hours a week up 
through the third year of the normal course and 
for three hours a week during the fourth, fifth 
and sixth years. The majority of students 
studying a modern language under this plan at- 
tain considerable proficiency in the written 
and spoken languages. 

The governmental requirements would not 
produce the desired results if it were not for 
the thoroughly trained language teachers. The 
credit for this goes principally to the two afore- 
mentioned normal schools of Rosario and 
Buenos Aires. An examination of the entrance 
requirements and curriculum gives a good idea 
of the thoroughness and seriousness of the pro- 
gram. In order to be admitted to the three-year 
normal course called the “‘profesorado,”’ a stu- 
dent must have his “bachiller,” i.e. be a gradu- 
ate of the national school or be a national 
teacher. The graduate from the national school 
must take entrance examinations in methods 
and child psychology and must take a modern 
language aptitude test. Graduates from the 


1 German is not offered in the schools. 
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lower division of Escuela Normal Numero 1 of 
Rosario are automatically admitted to the 
“profesorado” provided they maintained a 
grade average of eight over ten during the last 
three years of their modern language. 

Once admitted, the student embarks on a 
heavy three-year program during which time 
his average load is twenty-four hours a week. 
The first year is devoted primarily to the ac- 
quisition of a good command of the modern lan- 
guage elected. In the case of English, the cur- 
riculum includes courses in diction, English 
and American geography, class observation, 
orthophony, and methods. During his second 
year, the student intensifies his linguistic stud- 
ies and begins his practice teaching in the 
lower grades, meeting the class four times a 
week. The subject matter includes courses in 
diction, language, phonetics, English and Ameri- 
can geography, and practice teaching. During 
the third year, the student takes classes in 
diction English and American history, phi- 
psychology, and_ practice 
teaching which is done in the upper courses 
fives times a week. The lesson planning and 


lology, language, 


teaching are done under close supervision. 

It is upon examining the textbooks used in 
the normal and national schools that one 
discerns certain deficiencies in the language 
program. The titles of the books on grammar, 
history, literature and methods seem normal 
enough, offering ‘‘English Grammar—Past 
and Present,’ “How to Teach a Foreign Lan- 
guage,”’ and “Psychology.” However, the dates 
of the first editions of many of the basic texts 
used belong to the turn-of-the-century. Nes- 
field’s English Grammar—Past and Present ap- 
peared in 1898 and was revised in 1924. 
Changes in usage, spelling, and grammatical 
forms which have established themselves in the 
English language since the latter date have no 
place in the training program of the teachers of 
today. The book on methods, How to Teach a 
Foreign Language by Jespersen, was translated 
from the Danish and printed in 1904. The trans- 
lation made by Sophia Yhlen-Olsen Bertelsen 
offers the student of English many unwieldly 
sentences, peculiar foreignisms in vocabulary. 
From the pedagogic point of view, the method 
proposed is what is now called the direct 
method. It came out of the Philological Con- 
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gress in Stockholm in 1886 where the author 
was one of three who “struck a blow for re- 
form.” Some of the ideas and procedures are 
good and still stand on their own merit. When 
the book first appeared, it must have been quite 
revolutionary. Today, however, through recent 
experience in the teaching of foreign languages, 
much of Jespersen would be considered obso- 
lete. The type of textbook which he criticized 
has long since been replaced by books which in- 
corporate new principles of language instruc- 
tion. The characteristics of the language and 
methods texts are equally true of Psychology by 
Halleck. It was first published in 1923 and the 
many changes which have taken place in edu- 
cational psychology since that date have no 
place in the curriculum. Out of the many text- 
books used during the three-year program only 
one is relatively recent: Nevins and Comman- 
ger Pocket History of the U. S., 1942. However, 
the over-all impression is that language, litera- 
ture and pedagogy are taught as static factors 
in our society and are independent of time. As 
a result, much that is learned both in syntax 
and vocabulary is archaic in the English speak- 
ing world. 

In all the English teaching program there is 
little trace of the idiom and literature of the 
nation which first inspired Sarmiento to found 
the normal schools. The only texts about the 
United States introduced into the regular cur- 
riculum are those on geography and history. 
The only evidence that the United States has 
produced literary works is to be found in one 
book, allocated to the reference shelf: “The 
Cambridge History of American Literature.” 
This omission is supplemented by absolute 
non-acceptance of American pronunciation 
and spelling. 

Obviously, the students who are trained un- 
der this system go out to teach British English 
and attitudes. However, since most, if not all, 
of the professors are English-speaking Argen- 
tines who have been taught by English-speak- 
ing Argentines, the English that they speak has 
a very exaggerated and forced diction with a 
marked tendency toward foreignisms. When 
these teachers go out into the academic world 
to train others, the degree of Argentine influ- 
ence becomes even more accentuated. The re- 
sult is that even the British are loath to claim 
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this new brand of English. 

Despite the schools’ negative attitude which 
often transcends the boundaries of mere spell- 
ing and usage, American English does reach 
the Argentines through other channels. The 
most important of these, numerically speaking, 
is the American movie. This influence is so 
strong that no small number of Argentines have 
learned to speak English by attending Ameri- 
can movies. The radio, through its short-wave 
broadcasts, has built up a large audience par- 
ticularly among the younger set. The most 
popular programs are those featuring the hit 
dance tunes, name bands and favorite crooners. 
American English, in all its informality and 
naturalness, thus reaches many through song. 
Modern United States magazines also have 
many readers. Life, Saturday Evening Post, 
Vogue, radio and screen magazines, and the 
comic books find ready buyers.? These publi- 
cations with their easy, modern journalistic 
styles, high-quality paper and print, and truly 


beautiful photographic reproductions, sell the 
American way of life as nothing else does. 
Finally, there are in Argentina three bi-na- 
tional organizations formed by citizens of Ar- 
gentina and of the United States with the pur- 
pose of promoting cultural interchange be- 
tween the two countries. These “cultural cen- 
ters’’ are located in Buenos Aires, Rosario and 
Cérdoba. Through them each year some five 
or six thousand of Argentina’s seventeen mil- 
lion citizens learn something of the language, 
history, literature and folklore of the nation of 
the northern hemisphere whose vast and varied 
culture has, thus far, failed to penetrate ap- 
preciably the national program for the teach- 
ing of English. 
Louis L. Curcio 
Sarmiento 548 
Rosario, Argentine 


2 Time and Newsweek were very popular until banned 
from the country. 





The Humanist and the Social Scientist 


The first issue of the ACLS Newsletter published in 1952 
contains a very illuminating article presenting certain dif- 
ferences between the humanist and the social scientist. The 
article has been prepared by a clear thinker, Dr. Charles E. 
Odergaard, Executive Director of the American Council of 


Learned Societies. There is considerable food for thought in 
this article. It helps us to see that in a balanced study of 
man the approach of the humanist and the social scientist 
are both required. 


Education for the Task Ahead 


The College of Education of the University of Kentucky 
has published the Proceedings of the Twenty-eighth Annual 
Educational Conference. The theme was “Education for 


the Task Ahead.” There are several articles by well known 
scholars of interest to the teachers of foreign languages. 
These articles will be later classified in our Bibliography 


Language Federation Bulletin 


We wish to call the attention of our readers to the fine 
Bulletin published by the New York State Federation of 
Foreign Language Teachers. It contains items of great in- 


terest not only to the teachers of New York, but also to lan- 
guage teachers everywhere. 


Texas State Teachers Association 


The Foreign Language Section of the Texas State Teach- 
ers Association decided to bring to the attention of the peo- 
ple of Texas the opinions of business and professional 
leaders as the value of the study of foreign languages. The 
opinions, expressed in a large number of letters from busi- 
ness and professional men, were brought together and pub- 


lished by Professor A. Wallace Woolsey, of Texas State 
College for Women, who was in charge of the undertaking. 
Similar work has been done by the University of Nebraska 
and the University of North Carolina. These undertakings 
show that there is also a great interest in language study 
among leaders in all fields of endeavor. 
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The Power of Babel” 


VERYBODY in the class recites at the 

same time, and all through the hour. 
Sounds like bedlam? No, it sounds more like 
the Tower of Babel, for they are speaking a 
foreign language, or even several foreign lan- 
guages if they happen to come from several 
classes. 

It is a muffled Babel, however, for each stu- 
dent has his own semi-soundproof booth. He 
does not hear the general babble because ear- 
phones shut it out and bring only the language 
he wants to hear. The recorded voice he hears 
is punctuated by frequent intervals of silence 
during which he replies, speaking into a micro- 
phone. His response, like what he has just 
heard, is recorded on the magnetic tape in his 
instrument, and simultaneously (through ear- 


phones) he hears himself as others hear him 

a Strange and chastening experience. At the end 
of this exercise in give-and-take—or rather, 
take and give-back, he rewinds the tape and 
plays it to himself, this time hearing ‘‘his mas- 
ter’s voice’ and his imitations or re- 
sponses, in constant alternation. It is a unique 
opportunity for self-criticism and improve- 
ment, with none of the self-consciousness or em- 
barrassment caused by public performance. 


own 


AUDIO 
This individual yet class-wide activity in 
oral-auditory drill is basic in Purdue Univer- 
sity’s new foreign-language laboratory for ele- 


* Reproduced by permission from Educational Screen 
(December, 1951). 








Sound brings language to life, and life to language 
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mentary classes. Twenty-eight booths, each 
equipped with tape recorder, earphones and 
microphone, can all operate in series with the 
master instrument at the front of the room. 
From this “master” the earphones relay the 
basic audio materials, whether from tape, disc, 
radio or the instructor’s living voice. With his 
own earphones and jack, the instructor can 
monitor the master instrument (and his own 
voice), or, from switch boxes in the center aisle, 
the tape and responses in any booth. By means 
of these same switch boxes he can cut out any 
booth so that it will operate independently or 
as a master control for a variable number of its 
neighbors. In this way, using each of the six 
rows of booths as a unit, it is possible to have 
oral-auditory drills in six different courses or 
languages simultaneously. For mere listening, 
all twenty-eight booths can, of course, operate 
as separate units. 
VISUAL 

Two projectors are also used, an opaque pro- 
jector and a “‘Speedreader.”” The former serves 
chiefly, in second-year classes, to stimulate and 
focus conversation by projecting pictures 
(usually from current magazines) carefully 
chosen to correspond in vocabulary with the 
lesson at hand. The movable arrow of bright 
light serves to pinpoint the details and to re- 
move vocabulary drill from the abstractness of 
bilingual equations (table=Tisch) to the 
visible world where each foreign word comes 
alive in the picture. The English word is not 
even mentioned. 

The Speedreader is less familiar to most 
teachers. A simple projector with no shutter, 
it throws a text which moves gradually up- 
ward on the screen, giving the effect of the 
scroll title at the beginning of an entertain- 
ment film. The operator can set the Speed- 
reader to show simultaneously any number of 
lines of print, from one to ten or twelve, always 
rolling upward and disappearing at the top of 
the screen, or the text may be “‘scanned”’ in the 
manner of the Harvard films for English read- 
ing. Any desired speed is available, from very 
slow to very fast, and the film can be stopped 
or restarted instantly. Projection does not re- 
quire complete darkness; enough light can be 
maintained to permit short written exercises at 
intervals. 


AvUDIO- VISUAL 


Our purpose in using the Speedreader is not 
merely to control and develop speed in silent 
reading, but also to insure that the beginner in 
German, for example, learns to “hear” the cor- 
rect German sounds and intonation when he 
reads silently. All so-called silent reading is ac- 
companied by sub-vocal activities of the speech 
mechanism. When a literate person starts to 
learn a foreign language, he naturally tends to 
transfer to it the sounds of his native tongue. 
The Speedreader, along with the audio equip- 
ment, helps to overcome this tendency to “‘pro- 
nounce silently” the foreign language as if it 
were English. 

A page or story in the textbook is first put on 
film. Then the instructor, in advance, projects 
the film at the desired speed, and reading aloud 
from the screen, he records it on tape. When 
the class meets, the students read the text on 
the screen while they hear the same text com- 
ing through their earphones. This is the basic 
multi-sensory approach. 

Variations of this technique include: (1) Re- 
peated showings of the same text, each at a 
greater speed and accompanied by a synchro- 
nized tape; (2) (After considerable familiarity 
with the audio-visual presentation), alternation 
of the visual with the auditory, the students 
being encouraged to “supply” the missing 
imagery from memory. (3) Brief pauses in the 
audio-visual presentation, during which the 
student writes and/or records on tape the sen- 
tence that he has just seen and heard. Thus 
three or four senses are involved. (4) Pauses in 
the audio-visual presentation during which the 
student writes and/or records original responses 
to what he has just seen and heard. (5) Visual 
presentation in German accompanied by audi- 
tory English translation. (6) Visual presenta- 
tion in English accompanied by auditory Ger- 
man equivalent. 

No doubt there are other variations that 
have not yet occurred to us. The possibilities 
are many, and comparative values will not be 
known for some time since we are in the first 
year of this technique. Scientific evaluation of 
results is being made under the direction of the 
Division of Educational Reference. 

The audio-visual equipment has been in- 
stalled by Purdue in recognition of the fact that 
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elementary foreign language is more a matter 
of practice and habit than of knowledge. Un- 
like most academic subjects, language is less 
book learning than a skill, like performance on 
a musical instrument or in sports. Everybody 
knows that good performance in basketball or 
swimming takes constant practice under the 
watchful eye of the coach and that only prac- 
tice makes perfect. 

It is obvious everywhere that little children 
learn English (or any other language) by imita- 
tion and practice before they learn to read. But 
only recently has it begun to be generally 
recognized by educators that, with language as 
with swimming, you have to plunge in and get 
wet and practice. ‘‘Hang your clothes on a 
hickory limb, but don’t go near the water” has 
been the traditional attitude. And the text- 
hook has been the hickory limb. But modern 
A-V aids are changing all that. The language 
laboratory provides each student with a private 
pool where he can overcome his fear of the 
water, imitate the example of his coach, and 
develop the coordinations and habits that are 
possible only through such intensive, super- 
vised practice. And with the instructor as 
coach, practice makes perfect and drill makes 
skill. 

Purdue does not claim or aim to produce 
conversationalists in twelve semester hours, 
for that is impossible. We do aim, however, to 
provide the maximum amount of practice in 
the skills of comprehension: hearing and read- 
ing. Properly facilitated and integrated by A-V 
equipment and materials, these skills will meet 


the probable needs of most students and form 
a good basis for free conversation and writing 
for anyone who wishes to develop them. 

The cost? About $15,000 for all equipment 
and installation, including also a soundproof re- 
cording room not mentioned above. This figure 
may frighten language teachers who tradi- 
tionally have been “equipped” with only a 
book and a blackboard. It will not frighten ad- 
ministrators who buy equipment for physics 
and chemistry laboratories and for football 
teams. Compared to these, the cost of the lan- 
guage laboratory is trifling. Amortized over a 
ten-year period, it comes to about five cents 
per student hour of use, plus perhaps two or 
three cents for supplies and a part-time service 
man. 

Our high schools and colleges take it for 
granted that each student needs his own text- 
book. Magnetic tape can now do for the spoken 
word what the printing press has done for the 
written word, and at comparable cost. Foreign 
language study especially can benefit from this 
new medium. Learning language from books 
alone is a deaf-and-dumb process; language re- 
mains mere dead letters. But sound brings lan- 
guage to life, and life to language. And the im- 
portance of bringing life to language and to 
foreign language study cannot be overestimated 
in these days of urgent need for intelligent and 
sympathetic communication between peoples 
the world over. 

ELTon HOocKING 

Purdue University 





They hear themselves as others hear them. 








N AN occasion prior to the Spanish Civil 

War Pio Baroja expressed the following 
opinion of the younger generation of writers of 
his nation: “‘Among our young men we have a 
poet: Garcia Lorca. And a novelist: Sender.””! 
Ernest Hemingway has called Ramén J. Sender 
the finest novelist of Spain. Angel Del Rio, 
Nicholson B. Adams, David Lloyd-George, 
Ralph Bates and other critics also consider 
him as one of the greatest of contemporary 
Spanish writers. 

Lorca was killed in the Civil War. Sender 
fought with the Loyalist forces; first as a 
captain of infantry, later as a brigade comman- 
der. Upon the defeat of the Government forces 
Sender fled to France. From Paris he migrated 
to Mexico City where he lectured at the 
National University. He came to the United 
States in 1942, becoming an American citizen 
in 1945. Before joining the faculty of the 
University of New Mexico in 1947, where he 
still is, he lectured at Amherst College, Uni- 
versity of Denver, and Harvard. 

Now only forty-nine years of age Sender 
soldier, journalist, playwright, critic, novelist, 
professor—may yet produce his greatest works. 
Already his writings are prolific. Besides novels 
his published works include several plays, es- 
says, journalistic works, short stories, and a 
novelized biography of the life of Saint Theresa. 
Foremost of all, however, he is a novelist. His 
first novel and perhaps his best known, Jmén 
(in the British edition, Earmarked for Hell, 
in the American edition, Pro Patria), is avail- 
able in twelve different languages. 

Nine of Sender’s best novels are obtainable 
in excellent English translations. His works, 
more valuable for substance rather than for 
form, have lost little, if anything, in transla- 
tion. His English translated novels are as fol- 
lows: Pro Patria, Mr. Witt Among the Rebels, 
Seven Red Sundays, Counter-Attack in Spain, 
A Man’s Place, Dark Wedding, Chronicle of 
Dawn, The King and the Queen, and The Sphere. 

Sender’s novels truly reflect the mind and 
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spirit of their author. He is completely sincere. 
He has an intense interest in the individual 
human being. In his clear and elegant Castil- 
ian with his students at the University of 
New Mexico he discussed topics of universa| 
human interest. He and his wite, Florence Hal! 
Sender, sometimes invited students over to 
their home for “‘tea.”” From Sender the writer 
learned that great literature is life translated 
the most effectively possible into the relative 
elements of language. Sender freely shares 
with his students a great wisdom, garnered out 
of a life of profound human experiences. 

Sender is Aragonese, the son of farmers who 
were in comfortable circumstances although 
not wealthy. Wrote the great Spanish scholar, 
Salvador de Madariaga: ‘‘The Aragonese is the 
most primitive, perhaps the most genuine, 
representative of the distinctly Spanish fea- 
tures. Spontaneous, frank, he is apt to form ex- 
treme opinions; he is uncompromising, stub- 
born, richer in intuition than in conscious in- 
tellect, independent, proud and individualistic. 
Goya was an Aragonese....’” © 

Intensely Spanish Sender’s sympathies have 
always been for the underdog. He is a modern 
Spanish liberal who fights against the forces of 
reaction and medievalism wherever he finds 
them. He belongs to the Renaissance. Sender's 
philosophy and art transcend political parties 
and religious creeds. Like Cervantes in the 
immortal Don Quixote he is not against the 
Church or religion as such, but he does protest 
through the medium of his novels the abuse and 
the misuse of clerical power. 

Ramon Sender is resolved, as were Unamuno, 
Baroja, and others of the so-called ‘‘Generation 
of 1898” to push aside all subterfuge and to 
get down to the bedrock of reality—to find some 
ultimate framework on which to build _per- 


1 David Lord, “This Man Sender,’ Books Abroad, 
Spring 1940, p. 352 (translated from the Spanish by the 
writer of this article). 

2 Salvador de Madariaga, Spain (N. Y.: Creative Age 
Press, Inc., 1943), p. 24. 
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manently. Sender has carried on, in his own 
individualistic manner, the spirit of protest 
and revolt which characterized the writers of 
“ae” 

To the Spaniard ideas are often more “‘real’”’ 
than are physical realities. Senequismo—the 
doctrine so integral a part of the philosophy 
of Spain—is summarized by Angel Ganivet 
in his Jdearium Espanol: 

“Do not allow yourself to be conquered by 
anything foreign to your own spirit; remember, 
in the midst of the accidents of life, that you 
have an innate force that is strong and inde- 
structible, like a diamond axle around which 
whirl the details of daily life; and no matter 
whether it be prosperity or 
adversity, or even fortune so ill that it be- 
smirches you vilely—maintain yourself firm 
and erect, in such a way that at least it may 
always be said of you that you are a man.” 

With such a philosophy Ramén Sender has 
grown stronger of spirit under sufferings which 
would have crushed lesser men. Without trial 
enemy forces murdered his wife and brother 
during the Civil War. Reactionary elements 
and radicals alike hated this twentieth century 
Don Quixote. 

Sender’s realism is harsh and startling. He 
gained his penetrating insight into human 
nature from real life. In Spain, contrary to the 
history of literature in many other countries, 
soldiers, men of action who have been in the 
thick of life, have made many of the greatest 
contributions to their nation’s literary heritage. 
During his early years Sender engaged in con- 
spiracies against the dictatorship of Primo de 
Rivera. Twice the dictator imprisoned young 
Sender for his activities. At the age of twenty 
Sender participated in the ill-fated military 
campaign in Morocco. He describes his experi- 
ences there in Jmédn, ranked by several critics 
as among the best of war novels. 

Another participant and writer of the Spanish 
Civil War, André Malraux, the Frenchman, 
according to Time magazine, made Sender, 
veiled with the name of “Manuel,” the pro- 
tagonist of his historical novel, L’Espoir (in the 
English edition, Man’s Hope). Questioned con- 
cerning his reported representation as ‘‘Man- 
uel” Sender replied in a personal letter to the 
writer: 


what befalls you 
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“I don’t know who could have told the editor 
of Time magazine that I am the ‘Manuel’ of 
L’Espoir. It seems nonsense to me. I respect 
and admire the workers but unfortunately or 
fortunately there has never been anybody in 
my family who possibly could have been he 
(at least in my generation). The romanticism 
of that ‘Manuel’ seems to me completely out 
of my character. I would prefer to be a manual 
laborer rather than to be a bad writer or an 
incompetent physician, but the truth is that I 
have never been (since my earliest youth) more 
than a writer, bad or good.’ 

The writer has classified Sender’s novels and 
other works into three divisions according to 
theme and setting: regional, national, and ex- 
tra-national or foreign. Two post-Civil War 
novels, A Man’s Place and Chronicle of Dawn, 
in setting and flavor are definitely “regional” 
in character. Neither of these novels concerns 
itself with the Spanish War. They are accounts 
of peaceful rural life during the early years of 
the twentieth century. 

Classified as “national” novels are Pro 
Patria, Mr. Witt Among the Rebels (although a 
historical novel of revolutionary intrigue in 
Cartagena during the days of the First Spanish 
Republic is probably more “national” than 
“regional,” at least in theme), Seven Red Sun- 
days, Counter-Attack in Spain, The King and 
the Queen, and a trilogy of novels published from 
1931 to 1934, which forms a presage of events 
which followed. None of the trilogy: Orden 
Piblico, La Aldea del Crimen, and La Noche de 
las Cien Cabezas, has been translated into 
English. 

Novels of an “extra-national” or ‘‘foreign’’ 
classification include Dark Wedding and The 
Sphere, both symbolical works. Sender has suc- 
ceeded admirably in depicting foreign character 
types, an acid test for any novelist. A drama, 
Hernén Cortés, and a collection for short stories, 
Mexicayotl, also testify to Sender’s cosmopolitan 
talent. 

For Sender man’s first duty is to seek the 
truth and to be a man. He wrestles with age-old 
questions: man’s individual and collective 


+ Angel Ganivet, Jdearium Espanol (Madrid: Victoriano 
Suarez, n.d.), p. 6. 

‘ Ramé6n J. Sender, Personal letter, dated April 12, 1950, 
to the writer of this article. 
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destiny, the enigma of the world’s tragic evil, 
and the search for the Absolute. His post-Civil 
War novels reflect a greater consideration for 
religion, renewed interest in the individual 
person, and a new synthetic vitalistic personal 
philosophy of life. In The Sphere, first published 
in Spanish in 1939 as Proverbio de la muerte, 
Sender seeks in its pages, which are autobio- 
graphical, to find the meaning of life and death. 
He never pretends to solve the riddles of life, 
but in the end this disillusioned idealist fights 
his way through to a determination to live. 
Sender reveals himself more fully in this work 
than in any other. 

Although life, to Sender, is tragic and almost 
futile, there are certain ideas which save his phi- 
losophy from complete pessimism. Perhaps he 
is most insistent that everyone should strive 
towards an absolute goal. In Dark Wedding, 
which depicts a beastly crowd of convicts on a 
Caribbean penal island, Careto, a German Jew 
turned “Aryan” and fascist, is shown as the 
only hopeless reprobate there 
lost his will towards the ideal. Repeatedly at 
the University of New Mexico Sender told his 
classes: ‘‘Man needs an ideal ambition. Each 
of us must have the aspiration to approach the 
ideal absolute.’”® 


because he had 


The mysticism—or perhaps it may be called 
transcendental philosophy—of Sender is an 
interesting study. Sender rejects reason as the 
principal guide to truth. In The Sphere he refers 
to ‘‘his original wisdom—the ganglionic.’ In 
the same novel also is the not-too-clarifying ex- 
planation: ‘Truth lives in the ganglia, and it is 
from them that a multitude of impatient, fe- 
brile voices besiege us hourly. When we succeed 
in isolating one, the universe rejoices because 
through our find it realizes itself.”’ Lecturing to 
a class studying the Quijote Sender stated that 


‘philosophical truth is not in the schools of 


philosophy like those of Kant, Hegel, etc., but 
rather in pure types such as Don Quixote, or 
Hamlet, or Buddha or Jesus Christ. Christ 
represents a pure entity of philosophy, that is 
to say, a being in whom all known forces coin- 
cide to give to human action a new transcend- 
ing direction.’ 

In spite of the fact that the heartaches and 
groanings of mankind are the material with 
which Sender has dealt, his novels are saved 
from a feeling of utter pessimism by his faith 
in the ultimate vindication of God’s justice in 
permitting evil on the earth. He explains in 
The Sphere that: ‘‘For himself, he preferred the 
mystics of the Middle Ages. Those of theodicy, 
and not of theology.’”® 

This writer has had the privilege of sitting 
under the teaching of Ramon J. Sender in two 
courses at the University of New Mexico. 
Sender’s great honesty, his true humility, his 
austere sense of humor, his feeling of onenes: 
with all mankind, his genuine respect for in- 
dividual human personality, and his burning 
genius all make him not only a great writer, 
but a great man—and a great teacher, this 
Aragonese in New Mexico, where the arid plains 
and mountains remind him of his native Spanish 
province. 

CHARLES L. KING 

University of Southern California 


’Ramén J. Sender, Unpublished lecture delivered 
at the Univ. of N. M., fall, 1947. 

6 Ramon J. Sender, The Sphere (N. Y.: Hellman, Wil- 
liams & Co., 1949), p. 23. 

7 Tbid., p. 160. 

8 Ramon J. Sender, Unpublished lecture delivered at 
the Univ. of N. M., fall, 1947. 

® Ramon J. Sender, The Sphere (N. Y.: Hellman, Wil- 


liams and Company, 1949), p. 175. 





Summer Schools 


We wish to call the attention of our readers to the many 
excellent summer schools which can be found advertised in 
the Spring numbers of the Modern Language Journal. Those 


Study Tour 


Dr. Nora B. Thompson will conduct a two-month study 
tour in Europe which is of special interest. The countries 
visited will be England, France, Spain, Italy, Switzerland. 


interested will find a number of well established institutions 
in this country and in other countries, offering a wide vari- 
ety of courses of especial interest. 


in Europe 


The longer stays will be in Spain and Italy, where most 
places of interest will be visited. 
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New FILMs 
French: 

Three French-made films on Madagascar, 
French possession: ‘‘Aimons la forét malgache,”’ 
10 minutés; ‘‘Cheveux noirs, capes noires,”’ 
20 min.; and ‘‘Realités malgaches,’’ 20 min., 
all available from FADC. (Franco-American 
Distribution Center, 934 Fifth Ave., N. Y., a 
non-profit society, dedicated to disseminate 
cultural information of France.) 

Italian: 

“Barber of Seville,” starring Ferruccio 
Tagliavini, Tito Gobbi, Italo Tajo, Nelly Cor- 
radi, Vito de Taranto. Orchestra of the Rome 
Opera House. Commentary before each act in 
English by Deems Taylor. A two-hour film 
distributed by Cornell Film Co., 1501 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 18. 14 min. Sale: 
$05. All the more glowing arias in Italian with 


“La traviata,” 


narration in English. Directed by Marion 
Hartes. (Musart Production Co., 584 Ninth 
Ave., N. Y.) 

Spanish: 


‘Los tres huastecas,’’ 120 min. Cast: Pedro 
Infante and Blanca Estela Pavén. Three men, 
a priest, an army officer, and a tough saloon 
keeper, are involved in tracking down a danger- 
ous bandit in this musical and action film. The 
Huasteca coastal region of Mexico serves as 
background for the film. (Clasa-Mohme, 501 
Soledad St., San Antonio, Texas) 

“Canta y no llores,” 75 min. A musical ro- 
mance that takes place at a State Fair, with 
cock fights, Mariachis, and a small town girl 
who sings her way into the heart of all Mexico. 
(Clasa-Mohme.) 

“Barrio de pasiones,”’ 85 min., with Alfredo 
Gomez de la Vega and Marfa Teresa Es- 
quella. A psychological drama, based on the 
Stage play by Feodor Dostoevski ‘““The Meek.” 
(Clasa~Mohme.) 
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Other Modern-Language Films, narrated in 
the respective language. 
Csech: 

“Bratislava,” 10 min., Color, rental: $2.50. 
Liberation of the capital of Slovakia. (Con- 
temporary Films, 13 East 37th St., N. Y. 16.) 
“Janosik,”’ 85 min. Rental: $25. Story of the 
Czech folk tale of the Slovak Robin Hood who 


aroused the people to shake off the Magyar 
yoke. English titles. (Contemporary.) 


Polish: 


“Noc reels. Historical 
film, based on November night, 1776. (Catho- 
lic Movies, 220 42nd. St., N. Y. 18.) ‘‘Pil- 
sudzkiego Pogrzeb,”’ 3 reels. Life and funeral 
of Gen. Pilsudski. (Catholic Movies.) 


Listopadowa,” 9 


Jewish: 


“A Brivele der Mamen,” 90 min. Rental: 
$50. Sentimental tale of a European family 
torn by custom, war and jealousy, with the 
mother carrying the full load. (Contemporary.) 
‘““Mamele,” based upon the play by Meyer 
Schwartz, the star Molly Picon, plays a kid sis- 
ter in a big family: she cooks, sews, darns the 
socks and selects her sisters’ suitors. An inter- 
esting comedy fully of fun and pathos. (Con- 
temporary.) 


UNESCO “CourIER” ON FILMOLOGY 

The September 1951 issue of Unesco’s jour- 
nal ‘“‘Courier”’ was devoted entirely to the ef- 
fectiveness of the motion picture as a medium 
of instruction and general dissemination of in- 
formation. Contributors included American 
and French specialists. Special attention is 
called to ‘‘The task ahead,” a 20-min. docu- 
mentary film produced by UNESCO on some 
of its activities. It is in both 16 mm. and 35 
mm. in eight languages, including French and 
Spanish. 
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U. S. Firms In GERMAN AMERICAN ZONE 


More than 14 million Germans are being 
reached annually through the 16 mm. film serv- 
ice operated by the U. S. Government. There 
are 3,000 prints in use and 300 full-time pro- 
jectionists in the American Zone of Germany. 
The library has 300 films with dubbed German 
commentary, with 300 having English com- 
mentary. 


MorE SPANISH FILMSTRIPS 


Aware oi the increasing effectiveness of film- 
strips in language teaching, producers Spinn 
and Associates, Inc., of Chicago, have on the 
market a new set of nine Spanish language 
teaching filmstrips, in color cartoons, whose 
titles, in respective order are: How to under- 
stand complete thoughts; How to discover the 
meaning of many new words; Some rudiments 
of elementary constructions; Idioms and ex- 
pressions of courtesy; Two short narratives; 
Marzo y el pastor; A peon family; How the 
Mexican “‘indio” lives and dresses; Mexico. 
Points of interest and the national sport—La 
corrida; Dances of Mexico and Spanish songs. 
Complete set of 9, at $31.50, available through 
Bond Slide Co., 68 West Washington St., 
Chicago 2. 


ViEW MASTER STEREOSCOPES 


The View Master, three dimension stereo- 
scope pictures, hardly need any introduction to 
the American teacher. However, it should be 
remembered that this great collection if ex- 
pensive (35 cts. each, 3 for $1) and easily- 
handled discs, includes exciting scenes and his- 
toric attractions of the foreign countries in 
which the modern language teachers are inter- 
ested. They make a perfect gift. 


RECORDS IN SPANISH 


The Southeastern Hispanic Foundation, of 
which the well-known Nick Adams is presi- 
dent, is accumulating a record collection of 
Spanish music which will be available to all 
members on unusually liberal terms. Address 
for inquiries: Box 1141, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina. 


ADDITIONAL NEW FILMS 
Italy: 

‘Bicycle Thief,’’ 88 minutes, the well-known 
35 mm. film is now available in 16 mm. Also 
“Open City,” starring Anna Magnani, and 
‘Paisan,”’ produced by Roberto Rosselini. The 
three are full length features, with English 
subtitles, and distributed by Brandon, 200 
West 57th St., N. Y. 19. Apply for rental 
prices. 


Spain: 

‘‘Fuenteovejuna,”’ Feature Length, starring 
Amparito Rivelles, Fernando Rey and Manuel 
Luna. The well-known commercial film, photo 
graphed in Spain, now available in 16 mm. 
(Clasa-Mohme, 501 Soledad St., San Antonio. 

International Film Bureau, 6 N. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago, has announced the release of 
some seven black and white and color films 
covering various regions of Spain. They are 
about 12 minutes running time, and the pic- 
tures were taken by Father José Sobrino, well- 
known traveler and lecturer. The Spanish Em- 
bassy, Washington, also distributes, at a modest 
rental, a good number of films on Spain, both 
black and white and color, but some of them 
are very short, one 350 feet; others about 1) 
reels. These two collections of films on Spain 
should fill the gap left by the Civil War in 
Spain when no new pictures were made in that 
country. 


Germany: 


“Assignment Germany,” 14 min. ‘‘Battle of 
Peace,” 10 min., both dealing with the war, 
and distributed free-loan by United World 
Films, 1445 Park Ave., N. Y. “City out of 
darkness,” 9 min., was produced by the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, and is also 
distributed free, by AFFilms, 1600 Broadway, 
N. Y. 19. ‘Placing the Displaced,’ 20 min. is 
distributed free by Hebrew Immigrant Aid 
Society, 425 Lafayette St., N. Y. 3. So is 
“Twelve Million Brothers,” 26 min. which 
shows the plight of the ‘‘Expelles’’ ethnic 
German people who have been sent to Germany 
from parts of Yugoslavia and Poland. (Care, 
20 Broad St., N. Y. 5.) 
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Honduras: 


min. Color Free- 
Loan. A trip through the Honduras with shots 
of banana plantations and other forms of agri- 
culture, and pictures of ruins of the Mayan 
civilization. Photographed by Dr. Arthur C. 
lwomey, of Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh. 
Gulf Oil Co., Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 30). 


‘‘Fabulous Honduras,” 22 


brazil: 


“Source of the Amazon” 12 min. B&W and 
Color Traces the beginning of the Amazon from 
the melting snows of the highest peaks of the 
Andes. Native villages are shown including 
Iquitos, the jungle capital at the head of navi- 
gation of the Amazon River. (Hollywood Film 
Enterprises, Inc., 6060 Sunset Blvd., Holly- 
wood 28, Cal.) South Brazil,” 
1951, 30 min. Rental: $6 Mission programs in 
Sough Brazil. (Southern Baptist Convention, 
Sunday School Board, 161 8th Ave., North 
Nashville 3, Tenn.) ‘Brazil,’’ 25 min. Color 
Free-Loan. Tour of the coast of Brazil from 
northernmost village to Rio, studying culture, 
commerce, architecture, religious customs, 
and history. (Standard Oil Co. of California, 
Standard Oil Bldg., San Francisco 20, Cal.) 
“Uirapuru,” 2 reels Color Service charge: $10 
This film is a visual interpretation of the Indian 
srazilian legend of Uirapuru and is based on a 
symphonic poem of the same name by Heitor 
Villa-Lobos. This composition is program music 
describing the legend, and it governed the mak- 
ing of the film to its minutest detail Uirapuru 
is a musical film. It is a thesis film produced in 
its entirety by one person as writer-director- 
cinematographer-editor, as partial fulfilment 
for the Master’s degree at UCLA. For further 
information write: Visual Dept., UCLA. 


‘“*Advance in 


Mex 1c0 rg 


“El charro negro en el norte,’’ 66 min. A 
good imitation of Lone Ranger and his last- 
minute triumph over outlaws in northern 
Mexico. Two songs appear in it: “El corrido 
del charro negro,” and “Por ay, Por ay.” 
(Clasa-Mohme, 501 Soledad St., San Antonio, 
Texas.) 


France: 

“Louis Pasteur. Man of Science,” 3 reels. 
Biography of the great scientist, narrated by 
John Caradine and filmed at places where 
Pasteur actually lived and worked. (Sterling 
Films, Inc., 316 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19.) 

‘‘Le Frangais par le film,”’ is a set of 18 reels, 
divided into 12 lessons, with lessons 1, 2, 5, 8, 9, 
and 11 having 1} reels, and others one and two 
reels per lesson. Price per lesson varies accord- 
ing to length, from $45 to $90, and total cost of 
all 18 reels is $810. The announcement states 
that ‘‘the object of this series is to act as an aid 
to the normal curriculum and to bring to life 
on the screen a full explanation of certain diffi- 
culties encountered in the study of the French 
language. ... Skilled French actors 
ployed in the principal roles to ensure perfect 
diction and pronunciation. All exteriors are 
photographed in France, so that not only does 
the student learn the language spoken by ex- 
perts, but also he is able to obtain the authentic 
atmosphere of the country and the normal 
manner of speech, outside the restrictions of the 
classroom.”’ (Scandia Films, 220 West 42nd 
St., N. Y. 18.) 


are em- 


MuLTIPLE LANGUAGE FILMS 


Moody Bible Institute, 820 N. La Salle, 
Chicago 10, has for distribution the following 
four films, with narration in a number of foreign 
languages: ‘God of Creation,” 37 min. (mar- 
vels of astronomy, natural sciences, etc.) in 
Swedish, Norwegian, Dutch, Armenian, Ger- 
man, Spanish, French, Italian, Korean, Jap- 
anese, Mandarin, Cantonese. “God of the 
Atom,” 40 min., in German, Japanese & Ko- 
rean. ‘Voice of the Deep,” 30 min. (how fish 
talk) in Norwegian, Japanese, German, Korean. 
‘Dust or Destiny,” 48 min., in Spanish, Ger- 
man, Japanese, Norwegian, & Korean. ‘‘The 
Bill Bentley Story,” 20 min., on missionary 
work in Mexico, with English dialogue, will be 
in other languages in the future. “Hidden 
Treasures,’ 46 min. will be in Spanish, French. 
German & Italian. 


LITTLE-KNOWN ITALIAN FILMS 


“Flight to Immortal Rome,” 20 min. Coior 
Free-Loan. Produced by André de la Varre. 
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Shows the history of Rome and its present day 
aspects, with emphasis upon the importance 
of the city to Christianity. Ruins of the Roman 
Empire and the 20th century modernization of 
the city are pictured. (Air France, 683 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y.) 

“Venice” 18 min. Color Sale or Rental. His- 
tory, buildings, people, culture, art, and handi- 
crafts are woven together to show how each 
developed because of the other. Scenes include 
most important landmarks of the city, and 
famous paintings too. (Cornell Film Co., 1501 
Broadway, N. Y.) “Venice 18 min. Color Sale 
or Rental. Similar to above, but different places. 

“A Trip to Sicily” 10 min. Free-Loan. Pro- 
duced by the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. Against scenes of picturesque Sicily, 
amphitheater of Taormina, cathedral of Pa- 
lermo, etc., this film details the efforts of the 
Sicilian people, aided by ERP funds, to develop 


the natural resources of their rich but back- 
ward (AFFilms, 1600 
N. Y.) 

‘Adventure in Sardinia’ 
The successful three-year battle to stamp out 
malaria in Sardinia. With new health and vigor 
and some Marshall 
people of Sardinia can now look forward to a 
better future. (AAFilms.) 

Other Economic Cooperation Administratio1 


country. Broadway, 


’ 


20 min. Free-Loan. 


Plan economic aid, the 


sponsored films, distributed free by AF Films 
“The Appian Way,” 10 min. ‘**Men at Work,” 
12 min. ‘* Miracle of Casino,” 12 min. ‘‘People 
“Talking to Italians,” 20 
min. “Town without Water,” 10 min. ‘Village 
without Words,” 10 min. ‘Liquid Sunshine,” 
10 min. ‘‘Hidden Power,” 10 min. ‘‘Handicraft 
* 10 min 


of Venafro,”’ 12 min. 


Town,” 10 min. ‘‘General Returns,’ 


“Full-Line to Italy,”’ 10 min. 





Special Grant to Study New 


ANN ARBOR, May 1—Ten classics teachers represent- 
ing a cross section of American schools and colleges have 
been awarded Carnegie grants to study a new method of 
teaching Latin this summer at the University of Michigan. 

Financed by $25,000 from the Carnegie Corporation for 
a two-summer project, this inaugural group will form a nu- 
cleus for the Latin Teachers’ Workshop, a special new fea- 
ture of Michigan’s Classical Studies Program. 

This course will be a part of the summer linguistic pro- 
gram at the University of Michigan which is organized un- 
der the direction of Prof. Albert H. Marckwardt of the 
Department of English. 

The workshop course will be under the direction of Dr. 
Waldo E. Sweet, visiting faculty member. It will offer the 
teaching profession an opportunity to profit directly from 
Dr. Sweet’s modernization of Latin teaching methods, as 
evolved in four years of experimentation at the William 
Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Although the course is open to all teachers, those in the 
selected group each summer will receive a stipend to cover 
tuition and living expenses plus an additional sum for 


Method of Teaching Latin 


equipment to carry out the new plan in their own institu- 
tions. 

A national committee of educators, headed by Dr 
John F. Summers of William Penn Charter School, made 
the following selections for 1952: Miss Clara W. Ashley, 
Newton, Mass. High School; Mrs. Margaret M. Forbes, 
University of Minnesota; Rev. Charles H. Heckert, North- 
east Catholic High School, Philadelphia; Stanford M 
Miller, City College, Los Angeles; Heinz J. Otto, Blake 
School, Hopkins, Minn.; Mrs. Gerda Seligson, Brearle) 
School, New York City; Miss Myra Uhlfelder, Sweet Briar 
College, Va.; Dr. Laura B. Voelkel, Mary Washington Col 
lege, Va.; Richard H. Walker, Bronxville, N. Y. Senior 
high School; Miss Elizabeth White, Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. Jun 
ior High School. 

The grant also includes a teaching fellowship in the Clas 
sics for the year 1952-53 at The William Penn Charte’ 
School. The holder of this fellowship will assist Dr. Swee! 
in demonstration and teaching and in preparation and re 
vision of materials. 


Société des Amis de la Bibliotéque Nationale 


An American Group is affiliated with the Société des 
Amis de la Bibliotéque Nationale and the other great 
French libraries to increase their resources and facilities. 
At the same time, the American Group is an autonomous, 
non profit organization with these specific literary, educa- 
tional and philanthropic purposes: To bring together those 
who appreciate the immense services which the Bibliotéque 
Nationale and other French libraries render to scholars 
everywhere; to encourage gifts to the French libraries of 


books and periodicals; to serve as distributing center 
the United States for information on the French libraries; 
to cooperate with the American Library Association 
furnishing to French librarians and scholars informatio" 
about libraries in the United States; and to establish use 
ful and friendly relations in general. Those interested at 
urged to communicate with Professor Casimir D. Zdone 
wicz, University of Wisconsin, who is the Acting Secretary” 
Treasurer. 
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Notes and News 





To State Chairmen of Committees on Survey of the Aca- 
demic Preparation and Professional Training of Modern 
Foreign Language Teachers: 

Greetings: 

The nation-wide survey of the academic preparation and 
professional training of modern foreign language teachers 
is practically completed. It is urgently requested that all 
still outstanding questionnaire returns be sent to the under- 
signed as soon as possible. 

As General Chairman of the Committee conducting this 
Survey, I wish to express to all State Chairmen my sincere 
appreciation of their splendid cooperation on this important 
enterprise sponsored by the National Federation of the 
Modern Foreign Language Teachers Associations. 

In many states the Chairmen organized very effective 
committees and raised additional funds in order to make 
their surveys more extensive than the small allotment by 
the National Federation would permit. Some State Chair- 
men returned part or all of the allotment, having succeeded 
in getting local subsidies or defraying the expenses for post- 
age and stationery personally. 

It should be stated here that when the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Federation decided to undertake 
this Survey, it had hoped to obtain, through the good offices 
of the American Council on Education, from some wealthy 
educationally minded organization a subsidy sufficient 
to conduct a survey covering every state in the Union and 
all public and private secondary schools. Several Founda- 
tions were approached but without success. 

Meanwhile, to get the Survey on the way, the Executive 
Committee of the Federation had set aside a small sum with 
which to reimburse the State Chairmen for expenses on 
postage and stationery. This sum, however, was far from 
sufficient to cover all the states, hence a selection had to 


be made on regional basis (the regions being New England. 
Middle States, South Atlantic, Southern, Central, North 
Central, Rocky Mountain, and Pacific Coast States). 
The number of questionnaire returns from each region is 
quite ample to provide data on which to base a significant 
report. 

It affords me great satisfaction to state that a number 
of State Chairmen expressed their thanks for the oppor- 
tunity to conduct their state surveys and thus ascertain 
whether or not their modern foreign language teachers 
were adequately prepared for the jobs they were doing, and 
if not, what could be done to raise the standards for training 
and certification. Then, too, the data disclose the compen- 
sation received by teachers, their teaching loads, tenure 
conditions, pensions or lack of them, upon retirement, and 
other pertinent information. 

The questionnaire returns are now available for analysis, 
tabulation and a digest. It has been suggested that this 
material should be very suitable for a Master’s thesis or a 
doctoral dissertation. Hence, the final service that the State 
Chairmen can render in this Survey is to interest some 
well qualified graduate student who is working for a higher 
degree in the language departments or in the Department 
of Education to base his thesis or dissertation on the Survey 
returns. I shall appreciate greatly your assistance in this 
matter. Kindly let me hear from you as soon as possible. 

It may be added that all of us who have been working 
on this Survey since its beginning in 1949 have gladly done 
so gratis neither expecting nor receiving any compensation. 

With renewed thanks to all my loyal co-workers. 


C. M. Purin 

General Chairman, Committee on the 
Recruitment, Training, and Placement 
of Modern Foreign Language Teachers 


The Walls Can Be Made to Speak 


Are you the teacher whose students are asked by alumni 
of 30 and ’40 vintage, “Does he still have that picture of the 
bull-fight on his Bulletin Board?” If so, throw that poster 
away, look your Bulletin Board squarely in the face, and 
ask yourself, “How can I make these ten square feet of 
wall-space mean something to my classes?” 

If sufficient thought is given to its planning and utiliza- 
tion, the Bulletin Board can be made to play a significant 
role in the total teaching situation of the Spanish class. 
Too often it is characterized by a baffling multiplicity of 
content, an unmerited permanency of status, and a lamen- 
table immunity from contact with the classes it is intended 
to serve. 


The busy teacher knows that there should be something 
on the Bulletin Board and either resorts to a poster which 
is sufficiently large to cover it “once and for all,” or else 
affixes to it whatever he finds that has relevancy, however 
remote, to the language he is teaching and the people who 
speak it. The inevitable consequence of the “poster expe- 
dient” is that the students consider the poster as part 
of the schoolroom’s furnishings, and give it as much thought 
as they do the window-shades. On the other hand, the “pot- 
pourri” Bulletin Board is so confusing because of its 
haphazard association of El Cid with cinchona, San Martin 
with the celebration of Semana Santa in Seville, that the 
students conclude, correctly, that it is best ignored. 
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If there were a Standard Operating Procedure for Bulle- 
tin Boards, it would include such guiding principles as the 
following: 1—There must be evidence of planning on the 
part of the teacher and his students; 2—There must be a 
singleness of motif; 3—There must be color and/or action; 
4—There must be relevancy to the unit of study; 5—There 
must be absolute intelligibility for the classes involved. 

Most important of all, of course, is that the Bulletin 
Board be made to function in the accomplishment of its 
purposes. These purposes may very often be directed toward 
no more than one or two of the teacher’s classes at any 
one time. The class that is reading about Argentina in a 
second-year text and the advanced class that is reading 
Wast’s La Casa de los Cuervos can both profit from the same 
Bulletin Board. The Bulletin Board must complement the 
work being undertaken to such an extent that the students 
begin to think of it as part of their unit of study. One possi- 
ble approach is to ask students to report to the class briefly 
on A Visit to the Bulletin Board. A recent assignment of 
this nature brought the Spanish class some interesting facts 
about the Moors in Spain, Granada, Washington Irving, 
etc. Such reports may become an almost daily activity. 

The three- or five-minute interval which elapses be- 


tween classes can scarcely suffice for Bulletin Board Stud, 
This difficulty may be obviated by excusing one or two 
students from the regular class routine for five or ten min 
utes, or by asking them to report before or after school, 0: 
during their lunch or Study Hall periods. 

The teacher will find it advantageous to reserve one 
drawer of his filing cabinet for Bulletin Board material 
Large manila envelopes properly labeled as to content, and 
arranged in alphabetical order, will serve the purpose well 

Sources of material are almost too numerous to mention 
Among these are the leading shipping companies and air 
lines, the embassies, travel bureaus, the Pan-American 
Union, the Hispanic Society of America, the Public Library, 
etc. 

In these times when the eye and ear have been given 
such belated recognition as language-learning expedients, 
surely the Bulletin Board deserves its place in the sun 
Every one knows that “las paredes oyen,” but not all of 
us realize that “las paredes hablan”’ also. 

HENRY MENDELOFF 

Eastern High School 

Washington 3, D.C. 


Moliére among the Moderns 


An interesting experiment was offered here the last week 
of February 1950, in the presentation of an English version 
of Moliére’s L’Avare by the Little Theatre group from 
Canisius College. The audience responded enthusiastically 
to the performance, laughed heartily, even uproariously, 
at the scenes tragic in their implications but farcical in 
their actuality and after it was over discussed as heatedly 
as ever did Moliére’s contemporaries the pros and cons of 
this effort to make men see how ridiculous as well as in- 
human is the vice of avarice. 

Naturally a twentieth century audience would find 
nothing disconcerting in the use of prose, which was, 
Moliére’s biographer, Grimarest, assures us one of the 
main reasons for its lack of popularity with those of the 
seventeenth century.! but they are at one with their theatre- 
going ancestors of the classic age in certain points. They 
are bewildered by all these recognitions which come so 
swiftly in the last act and for which we are not in any way 
prepared. They find the character of Harpagon inconsistent 
with the household he maintains—what need is there for 
servants in a house so shabby and where so little entertain- 
ment is offered? How does it happen that a father who has 
so unnatural aversion for his son permits him to keep a 
personal servant whose salary he pays and whose insolence 
passes belief? 

Nevertheless, in spite of the inconsistencies, in spite of 
the deus ex machina ending which brings the comedy to 
an abrupt and wholly unexpected termination, the masterful 
scenes remain and though something is lost in the English 
translation, they are still mirth-provoking, indeed hilari- 
ous: the passing in review of the servants and Maitre 
Jacques’ deft changes of costume to represent the position 
in which he receives instructions at that particular moment; 
Harpagon gleefully repeating his assurance of Anselme’s 


willingness to accept Elise “without a dowry” in response 
to Valere’s hypocritically respectful and tactfully phrased 
objections; the frenzied repetition of “my cash-box” and the 
violent affirmation that he will see everyone in the world 
hanged including himself if it be not returned give us a little 
idea of the depths to which he has descended and could 
easily become sordid realism in the hands of any one less 
skilled than the master of comedy that was Moliére. 

True to his purpose of making men abhor their vices }) 
making them aware how ridiculous and undignified the 
appear in the eyes of their fellow-men, he maintains the 
scenes always at a comic level never allowing the tragi 
possibilities to develop. There is no way of introducing 
pathos into the character of Harpagon; no actor, however 
skilful, could win sympathy for Moliére’s creation as can 
those who present the classic English example of the same 
vice. Shylock’s anguished cry “O my ducats, O my daugh- 
ter” leaves us with the impression of a genuine and pro- 
found grief of soul occasioned not only by the loss of his 
money but by the betrayal of his daughter; the maniacal 
rage of Moliére’s miser when he discovers the loss of hi 
cash-box and the delirious vindictiveness which demands 
the sacrifice of the whole human race, not excluding himself, 
makes him a monster, or better perhaps, a monstrous 
caricature, much less interesting as a human being than 
Shylock but much more amusing. Being the personification 
of miserliness rather than a man struggling with a passion, 
he ceases to be a real, human personality and becomes the 
incarnation of a vice, absurd, ridiculous, his very appear- 
ance an invitation to laughter, but lacking the qualities 


1In the Grands Ecrivains Moliére, Volume 7, P. 3, we 
find this contention and to support his assertion, Grimarest 
quotes a duke whose name he suppresses as demanding, 
“‘Moliére, est-il fou, et nous prend-il pour des benéts de 
nous faire essuyer cing actes ps prose?”’ 
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of Man to make him convincing—an individual in whom 
there is no shading of blacks and whites, or even grays, a 
personality where all is obscurity with no gleam of light to 
throw into relief the dark spots. There is no evolution of 
character, no shuffling back and forth between higher and 
lower motives; from the very first he stands for consummate 
selfishness and grasping avarice. He has cast out all his 
household gods and pays homage to the one supreme 
deity —Gold. 

Harpagon might have been another Grandet and the 
comedy would have become a drama if not a tragedy; 
hut Moliére’s profession was to make men laugh even while 
cauterizing those wounds that needed to be burnt with the 
fire of his satire. His muse was the comic muse and the 
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genius that could take a scene from a banal comedy of 
Cyrano de Bergerac and give it a setting worthy of its 
humorous possibilities was equally at home in exploiting 
the eccentricities of human niggardliness in the creation of 
an individual who represents, not in one country or one 
century but in every land and in every epoch the Miser 
not only in all his unlovely but also in his most ridiculous 
idiosyncrasies. That is why, probably, in spite of certain 
weaknesses, this ‘“comédie de caractére” from the classic 
age of French literature continues in the repertory not only 
in France but in the rest of the world. 

SISTER MARGARET OF THE SACRED Heart, G.N.S.H. 

D’Youville College 

Buffalo, N.Y. 


iVival “The Brave Bulls” 


Desde la edad de cinco, cuando mi tio Felipe me regalé 
un par de banderillas que habfan sido arrancadas del lomo 
todavia caliente de un Miura, mi aficién a los toros, al traje 
de luces y a todo el ambiente de la tauromaquia ha sido 
de un verdadero aficionao; de esos que venderfa a su mare 
por ver una corrida. Ahora que me es imposible ver Jos toros 
me tengo que complacer con recuerdos y con la poca litera- 
tura que se publica hoy dfa sobre “el deporte nacional de 
Espana.” 

Fn charlas y conferencias en los Estados Unidos he 
tenido que contestar a muchas preguntas acerca del toreo 
y aunque algunas han sido a propésito, la mayor parte de 
ellas demuestran que un gran ndmero de los norteameri- 
canos no quieren entender, o no han tenido la oportunidad 
de informarse del arte y de las costumbres de la tauro- 
maquia, aunque hace diez y siete afios que Ernest Heming- 
way escribié Death in the Afternoon’ y veinte y cinco que se 
tradujo Sangre y Arena de Blasco Ibdfiez al inglés.? Pero 
tal vez Death in the Afternoon es demasiado técnico para 
el pablico y lo que hacfa falta era una obra novelesca que 
le interesarfa el relato al mismo tiempo que le ilustraria 
algo de la escencia del toreo. Creo que tal novela ha sido 
escrita por el Sr. Tom Lea, The Brave Bulls. 

En esta, su primera obra, el Sr. Lea demuestra gran 
entendimiento y simpatia, no solamente al toreo pero 
también, al ambiente y a la vida picara y realistica del 
lidiador y su cuadrilla. La aficién y emocién del Sr. Lea 
hacia su asunto estén grabadas en escenas realfsticas y 
algo simbélicas en la vida de su protagonista Luis Bello. 
Bello por su bravura, hazafias y gracia en la plaza de toros, 
ha ascendido por la vereda mds espinsoa y peligrosa de las 
profesiones a ser el primer espada de México, sufre una 
derrota moral y fisica a ser informado de la muerte de su 
querida y la de su apoderao. mientras regresaban de una 
noche de amor. Este asunto, y la muerte de un amigo torero, 
empieza la decadencia de Bello. Pierde su coraje y gracia, 
atributos tan necesarios en su profesién, y por primera 
vez siente la muerte sosteniéndole la mano diestra en el 
acto de la faena. 


El tema central de The Brave Bulls tiene algunos puntos 


algo semejantes a Sangre y Arena. Son necesariamente lo 
mismo porque la presentacién del arte de la tauromaquia 
tiene que representar realisticamente la vida y las faenas 
del torero y por la tradicién o por la exigencias de la carrera 
son, y han sido, la mayor parte idénticos. Aunque el trata- 
miento puede ser diferente como sucede en este libro en 
comparacién con Sangre y Arena. Por ejemplo: Bello se 
enamora de Linda, no solamente por su beldad sino tam- 
bién, porque erea ella de las clases superiores y poseia la 
crianza refinada que carecia en la vida de Bello. Juan Gal- 
lardo, el protagonista de Sangre y Arena, se enamora de 
Dofia So] por semejantes razones; la diferencia est4 en 
que Gallardo, deseando demostrar su valentfa ante su 
querida, recibe una cornada y por consiguiente pierde el 
interés de Dojia Sol y su instintivo coraje en la plaza y 
muere esforzindose para recobrar su amor propio. Bello, 
después de su herida moral, aunque halla amargaa la vida 
y su profesi6n y pierde su gracia y su honor, una tarde de 
sol y gloria, empujado por su amor propio y las tradiciones 
del toreo, encuentra otra vez su nombre y amor a la faena 
en la plaza de Cuenca, 

De especial interés para los neéfitos del toreo son los 
c4pitulos VII y VII en los cuales el Sr. Lea describe con 
maravilloso entendimiento la crfa y el cuido de los toros. 
También el acto del encierro y el progreso del novillero 
a matador son bien presentados. Y tal vez después de haber 
leido esta novela los norteamericanos aprenderin que 
los “toreadores” existen solamente en 6peras francesas. 

The Brave Bulls esta tan bien organizado y escrito que 
parece ser enteramente personal con extraordinaira facili- 
dad en el didlogo, que por su forma sentenciosa es acomo- 
dado al inglés maravillosamente conservando y Sdnchez la 
gracia y la brillantez del espanol. 

FRANCISCO HERRERA 

West Virginia University 


1 Ernest Hemingway, Death in the Afternoon, Scribners, 
2 Vicente Blasco Ibéfiez. Sangre y Arena, Prometeo, 


Valencia, 1919, translated into English by Mrs. W. A. 
Gillespie, Dutton, 1924. 








Meetngs 





Annual Meeting of the Executive Committee, National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers Associations 


The Executive Committee of the Nationai Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers Associations met at the Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, Michigan, at 1 p.w. on December 29, 1931, 
with Vice-President Charles W. French in the chair. The 
roll call showed all associations represented by their regu- 
lar delegates or alternates, with the exception of New Jer- 
sey. The following regular members were present: Charles 
W. French, Elfriede Ackermann, Arthur P. Coleman, Fred 
M. Fehling, E. Herman Hespelt, Germaine Klaus. Also 
present were the following alternates: Walter V. Kaulfers, 
alternate for Charles M. Purin; Frederick W. Hiebel, alter- 
nate for Henry Grattan Doyle; Casimir D. Zdanowicz, 
alternate for Jacques Fermaud; J. Allan Pfeffer, alternate 
for Renée Jeanne Fulton; Joseph Fucilla, alternate for Al- 
fred Galpin; Gilbert C. Kettelkamp, alternate for Laura B. 
Johnson; and Milton L. Shane, alternate for James B. 
Tharp. The Editor and the Business Manager of the Mod- 
ern Language Journal were also present as ex-officio mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee. Emma Birkmaier, who 
had already been elected to succeed Professor Purin, begin- 
ning with January, was invited to the luncheon preceding 
the Meeting, and was asked to stay as an observer. 

Due to the absence of the Secretary, Dean Doyle, Editor 
Julio del Toro, was asked to serve as Acting Secretary. The 
minutes of the 1950 Meeting as published in the Modern 
Language Journal for March, 1951, pp. 228-231, were ap- 
proved. 

The Acting Secretary read the annual financial report of 
Treasurer Doyle, and gave the Committee all the informa- 
tion requested concerning the financial condition of the 
Federation. 

The Managing Editor, Professor del Toro, presented an 
informal oral report on the activities at the offices of the 
Journal. He mentioned the large number of articles that 
come into the office—most of them being very good, al- 
though a few are outside the fields covered by the Journal. 
He made every effort to make all worthy articles accepta- 
ble. This often required a great deal of time, which was not 
always understood by the contributors. Efforts were made 
to keep each issue well balanced, giving each language 
proper attention, and giving considerable attention to pa- 
pers prepared by high school] teachers. He asked the dele- 
gates to notify their associations that the Journal would 
publish not only the reports of their meeting, but also the 
announcements of coming meetings of general interest. 
They should be sent to the office of the Journal as early as 
possible, even if they have to come in as tentative pro- 
grams. The dates and places of important meetings should 
be announced at the earliest possible time. Editor del Toro 
announced a new department in the Journal, Audio-Visual 
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Aids, for which there was a great demand. Professor José 
Sanchez of the University of Illinois has agreed to take 
charge of this new department, and he has been doing ex 
cellent work this year. It was also announced that Dr 
Harry Bergholz, of the German Department of the Uni 
versity of Michigan, has been serving as assistant to the 
Editor during the absence of Dr. Otto Graf. The indexes 
for the last two years have been prepared by Dr. Bergholz 

The Business Manager of the Modern Language Journal, 
Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, presented a detailed financial re- 
port, professionally audited and approved by Joseph Dixon, 
Auditing Department, St. Louis Board of Education, and 
further examined and found correct by the Executive 
Committee’s Auditing Committee, Julio del Toro and 
Charles W. French. The Business Manager reported on 
his efforts to increase subscriptions to the Modern Language 
Journal. He dwelt upon the ever increasing cost of produc- 
ing the Journal, the subscriptions were not paying for the 
Journal, and due to business conditions, the ads were goin 
down. It was apparent that the Business Manager was 
working overtime to keep the Journal going on the high 
level expected for a publication of national prestige, and 
some changes in the format and prices would have to be 
considered. 

Professors Zdanowicz and French spoke in praise of the 
work done by Mr. Pitcher. It was voted to accept the report 
of the Business Manager, as audited. 

The Business Manager presented a second document, 
giving the number of subscriptions by regions and states. 
Mr. Pitcher explained what a tremendous effort had been 
made to contact the language teachers and how they had 
been circularized. This report was accepted. 

At this time, very properly, Professor French gave in 4 
succinct way the history of the Federation. 

Under “Committee Reports,” the following were pre 
sented: 

Professor Kaulfers presented for Professor Purin a writ- 
ten report. The report gave the history of the work done b) 
the Committee, and it outlined what remained to be done 
It recommended: 

1. That no further appropriation be made for the exten 
sion of the Survey after our commitments to the State 
Chairmen have been met; 

2. That the data collected be made accessible to some 
well qualified graduate student to be worked up into a re- 
port; such report to constitute the student’s Master’s thesis 
or his doctoral dissertation; 

3. That the report, after approval as thesis by the 
school or department under whose auspices that student is 
working and our Teacher Training Committee, be printed 
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in one, or as one, of the regular monthly issues of the Mod- 
ern Language Journal. 

It was voted to accept this report, and that the Commit- 
tee be continued until the work is finished. 


The Treasurer was authorized to pay Arnold A. Del 
Greco $3.60, balance due him for expenses incurred in con 
ducting the Survey in Virginia. 


[here was no report from Professor Tharp concerning 
the matter of getting the support of Ohio State University 
for publishing the bibliography of language teaching meth 
ods for the years between the time when publication was 
stopped and resumed again. 

here was no report from Professor Hocking concerning 
the matter dealing with the manner the Fulbright awards 
were made. 

It was reported that it had been found impossible to 
have a Joint Meeting of the AAT’s, under the auspices of 
the Federation. It was voted that Professor Hocking be 
asked to continue his efforts for a meeting in 1952. 

There was no report from the Committee on Audio-Vis- 
ual Aids. 

Professor Mario Pei submitted a letter explaining that he 
had found it impossible to make satisfactory arrangements 
to assume his duties as Editor of the Journal, and he was 
thereby submitting his resignation. It was voted to accept 
Professor Pei’s resignation. 


New York State Federation 


At a meeting of the New York Teachers’ Association in 
Buffalo, October 26, 1951, a general session for language 
teachers was conducted under the auspices of the New 
York State Federation of Foreign Language Teachers. Dr. 
J. Alan Pfeffer of the University of Buffalo, presided. 

Dr. Pfeffer introduced Dean Park of the College of Arts 
and Sciences of the University who, in turn, presented the 
distinguished guest speaker, Professor Leon E. Dostert, 
Director of the Institute of Languages and Linguistics of 
Georgetown University. His topic, “‘Languages in Our 
World,” presented an optimistic outlook for the future of 
language teaching. 

“Languages are important, when historically they serve 
a functional need,” he stated, and from his experiences as 


Professor del Toro was elected unanimously to serve the 
balance of the period for which Professor Pei had been 
elected. 

It was approved that the format of the Journal be 
changed as found desirable. 

It was voted that the Business Manager be empowered 
to increase the price of the Journal, at his discretion, not to 
exceed four dollars. 

The matter of possible re-affiliation with the Fédération 
Internationale des Professeurs de Langues Vivantes was 
brought up by Professor Zdanowicz. It was voted that the 
Officers be authorized to re-affiliate, if further information 
warranted it. 

It was voted to send to Dean Doyle and Professor Purin 
greetings and best wishes of the Committee for a speedy 
recovery. 

The Executive Committee unanimously elected the fol 
lowing officers for 1952: President, President Arthur P. 
Coleman, Alliance College; Vice-President, Dr. Emma 
Birkmaier, University of Minnesota High School; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, The George 
Washington University. 

There being no further business, the Executive Commit- 
tee adjourned at 4:00 p.m. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JuLio DEL Toro 
Acting Secretary 


of Foreign Language Teachers 


interpeter and liaison officer to General Dwight Eisen- 
hower, and as chief of the staff of interpreters at the 
Nuremberg Trials, he pointed out that our Government is 
becoming increasingly interested in the teaching of foreign 
languages. In his opinion, languages will ‘‘come into their 
own in the near future.” His query is, ‘‘Are language 
teachers ready?” 
The meeting closed with a few timely remarks from Mr. 
Roy E. Mosher, State Supervisor of Modern Languages. 
Respectfully submitted, 
MARGARET E. ALvorpb, 
Secretary of te Western Zone 
New York State Federation 
of Foreign Language Teachers. 


First Annual Conference on the Middle Zone, Alliance College, 
Cambridge Springs, Pa. 


May 2, 1952 

Opening: Superior Court Judge Blair F. Gunther, Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees 

Address: Contributions to American (North and South) 
Culture and Civilization by Mid-Zone Nationals, by A. P. 
Coleman, President of Alliance College and President, Na- 
tional Federation of Modern Language Teachers Associa- 
tions 

May 3, 1952 (Polish Constitution Day) 


Address: Central Europe and the Balkans, by Milivoj 
Rarcic, Jur.D. (University of Innsbruck) 


Address: The Western Slavs, by Merle Wells, Ph.D. 
(University of California) 

Address: Poland and the West, by Henry Vyverberg, 
Ph.D. (Harvard University) 

Address: The Significance of the Middle Zone in the 
Present East-West Dilemma, by Dr. Watson Kirkconnell, 
President of Acadia University, Wulfville, Nova Scotia, 
Canada 

Annual Constitution Day Dinner, in memory of the 
Polish Constitution of May 3, 1791 

Reception and dance for all students and friends of Al- 
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liance College, as well as guests attending the Institute, 
sponsored by Tau Sigma Pi fraternity 


May 4, 1952 


Reception at the President’s House on campus 
Informal Discussion: The Literature of the Mid-Zone 
and its Place in the World Literature Survey Course, led by 


AATSP Annual 


Che thirty-fourth annual meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese will take 
place in Boston, Massachusetts, December twenty-ninth 
and thirtieth at the Copley Plaza Hotel. 

The tentative programs planned for two of the sessions 
are as follows: Literature: Professor Robert Kirsner, Chair 
man, (University of Cincinnati), and the speakers will be: 
Professors Merle E. Simmons (University of Indiana), 
Concha Zardoya (Tulane University), José J. Arrom (Yale 
University), and J. H. Parker (Toronto University). Lan- 


Grace Thomas, Ph.D. (Ohio State University); with Mrs 


Marion Moore Coleman adding suggestions on The Use of 


Themes from Central and Eastern Europe in Comparativ: 
Literature Courses 

Summary of the results of the First Annual Conferenc: 
on the Mid-Zone, “American Policy Toward the Midd 
Zone,” by A. P. Coleman 


1952 


guage Session: Chairman, Victor R. B. Oelschlager (Univ 
sity of Southern California), and the speakers will be: Dear 
Francis M. Rogers (Harvard University), Dean J. H. Her 
riot (University of Wisconsin), Dr. Ruth Hirsch (Georg 
town University), Professor D. L. Canfield (Florida Stat 
University), and Professor Robert B. Skelton (Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute). 


Meeting 


LAWRENCE B. KIppLe 
University of Michigan 
President AATSP 1952 


Fifth University of Kentucky Foreign Language Conference 


“Languages in World Leadership” was the theme of the 
Fifth University of Kentucky Foreign Language Confer- 
ence, April 24-26. The three lecturers were: Nicholson B. 
\dams, University of North Carolina; Louis E. Lord, Head 
Emeritus, Department of Classics, Oberlin College; and 
R. O. Roeseler, University of Wisconsin, Editor of Monat- 
shefte. 


The Committee in charge of the Conference was cor 
posed of Jonah W. D. Skiles (Ancient Languages), Dire: 
tor, and Adolph E. Bigge (German) and L. Hobart Ryland 
(Romance Languages), Associate Directors. 

The various sections were: Classical, Teaching of High 
School Latin, French, German, Spanish, Comparative Lit- 
erature, Slavonics, and Linguistics. 


Books Received 





Miscellaneous 


Bage, Robert, Hermsprong: or Man As He Is Not. Edited 
by Vaughan Wilkins. New York: Library Publishers, 
1951, pp. xiii+248. Price, $3.75. 

Boone, Lalia Phipps, Petroleum Dictionary. Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1952, pp. xiili+338. Price, 
$5.00. 

Cassirer, Ernst, The Philosophy of the Enlightenment. Trans- 
lated by Fritz C. A. Koelln and James P. Pettegrove. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1951, pp. xiii 

t-366. Price, $6.00. 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, The Canterbury Tales. Translated into 
modern English by Nevill Coghill. Baltimore, Maryland: 
Penguin Books, 1952, pp. 528. Price, $2.75. 

Cawley, Robert Ralston, Milton and the Literature of 
Travel. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1951, pp. 
vii+158. Price, $3.00. 

Crasnoff, Victor N., The Case of the Lost Postulate. New 
York: The William Frederick Press, 1951, pp. 22. Price, 
$0.50. 

English Studies of Today. Edited by C. L. Wrenn and G. 
Bullough. Papers read at the International Conference 
of University Professors of English, held in Magdalen 
College, Oxford, August, 1950. Oxford and New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1951, pp. viii+201. Price, $4.25. 


Frenz, Horst, Whitman and Rolleston: A Correspondence 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1951, pp. 137 
Price, $1.50. 

Fries, Charles Carpenter, The Structure of English: An In- 
troduction to the Construction of English Sentences. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1952, pp. ix+304. 
Price, $4.00. 

Granville, Wilfred, The Theatre Dictionary. New York 
Philosophical Library, 1952, pp. ix+225. Price, $5.00 

Holmes, Urban Tigner, Daily Living in the Twelfth Cen 
tury. Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press, 195), 
pp. ix+337. Price, $3.85. 

Horner, A. Musgrave, Speech Training: A Handbook for 
Students. New York: Philosophical Library, 1951, pp 
176. Price, $3.75. 

Hubler, Edward, The Sense of Shakespeare's Sonnets. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952, pp. 169. 
Price, $3.00. 

James, D. G., The Dream of Learning. Oxford and New 
York: The Oxford University Press, 1951, pp. 126. 

Man Answers Death. Edited by Corliss Lamont. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1952, pp. xvi+330. Price, $4.50. 

Mudrick, Marvin, Jane Austen: Irony As Defense and Dis- 
covery. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952, pp- 
viii+267. Price, $5.00. 
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(’Donnell, Donat, Muria Cross. New York: Oxford Uni 
versity Press, 1952, pp. vili+267. Price, $5.00. 

Prator, Clifford H., Jr., Manual of American English Pro- 
nunciation for Adult Foreign Students. Berkeley and Los 
(Angeles: University of California Press, 1951, pp. v+162. 

Romero, Fernando, Inter-American Cooperation in Voca- 
tional Education. Washington: Pan American Union, 
1950, pp. 188. 

Sewell, Arthur, Character and Society in Shakes peare. Oxford 
and New York: Oxford University Press, 1952, pp. 149. 
Price, $2.50. 
wer, Eric, The Graphologist’s Alphabet. New York: The 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1951, pp. 118. Price, $3.75. 

lalon, Henri, John Bunyan: The Man and His Works. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1951, pp. xii+340. 
Price, $5.00. 

Thompson, Lawrence, Melville’s Quarrel with God. Prince- 
ton University Press, 1952, pp. 475. Price, $6.00. 

rrevelvan, G. M., English Literature and Its Readers. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1952, pp. 7. Price, $1.00. 

Weiner, Seymour S., Francis Carco: The Career of a Literary 
Bohemian. New York: Columbia University Press, 1952, 
pp. x+274. Price, $4.00. 

Williams, T. G., English Literature: A Critical Survey, 
London: Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd., 1951, pp. 
viit+-316. Price, $3.75. (Distributed by Pitman Publish- 
ing Corporation, New York.) 

The Year’s Work in English Studies. Vol. XXX (1949), 
Edited for the English Association by Frederick S. Boas. 
London and New York: The Oxford University Press, 
1952, pp. 256. Price, $3.00. 


French 


Buck, Eva, L’enseignement du francais: une methodologie. 

l’stanbul: La Turquie Moderne, 1951, pp. 272. Price, 4, 
08 L.T. 

Chateaubriand, Atala and René. Translated by Irving 
Putter (MLA Translation Series.) Berkeley and Los 
\ngeles: University of California Press, 1952, pp. 122. 
Price, $1.60. 

Ernst, Frédéric and Levy, Sylvia Narims, Le Frangais. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1952, pp. xvi+ 
520+ xxxviii. Price, $3.56. 

Floraison: An Anthology of French Literature of the Nine- 
teenth Century. Edited by Ott F. Bond. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1952, pp. vi+97. Price, $0.80. 

Goodman, Hadassah Posey, Original Elements in the French 
and German Passion Plays. (A dissertation.) Bryn Mawr, 
Pa.: Bryn Mawr College, 1951, pp. v+128. 

Hier: Anthology of French History. Edited by Otto F. 
Bond. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1952, pp. 
vit+119. Price, $0.80. 

Jones, P. Mansell, The Background to Modern French Poetry. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1952, pp. ix 
+196. Price, $3.75. 

Keeler, Sister Jerome, and de Livandais, Undine, Contes et 
Comédies. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1952, pp. 
vili+287. Price, $2.50. 

Kennedy, Margaret, French Prose and Poetry for Inter- 
pretation. London: G. Bell and Sons, LTD., 1952, pp. 
160. Price, 5 sh. 

LaSage, Laurence, Metaphor in the Nondramatic Works of 


Jean Giraudoux. Eugene, Oregon: University of Oregon, 
1952, pp. v+75. Price, $1.00. 

Micks, Wilson and Mouzat, Jean, Le Frangais tel qu'on !e 
parle. Norfolk, Connecticut: New Directions, 1952, pp. 
vi +248. 

Moliére, L’estovrdy ou Les Contrelemps. Publiée par Pierre 
Méleése. Lille: Librairie Giard, 1951. pp. xxvi +137. 

Pargment, M. S., Cours superieur de francais. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1951, pp. ix+293. Price, 
$4.00. 

Say it in French. (Record included.) Edited by Leon J. 
Cohen. New York: Dover Publications, Inc., 1951, pp. 
128. Price, $1.25. 


German 


Barber, Charles Clyde, An Old High German Reader. Ox- 
ford: Basil Blackwell, 1951, pp. xii+243. Price, $3.50. 
Bithell, Jethro, German Pronunciation and Phonology. 
London: Methuen and Company, Ltd., 1952, pp. xx 

+514. Price, 60 sh. 

Fabrizius, Peter, Wer suletzt lacht. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1952, pp. vit+-163. Price, $1.75. 

Goethe After Two Centuries. Edited by Carl Hammer, Jr. 
(Louisiana State University Studies.) Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1952, pp. xii+118. 
Price, $2.50. 

Heffner, R-M. S., and Lehmann, W. P., A Word-Index to 
the Poems of Walter von der Vogelweide. Second Edi- 
tion. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1950, pp. 
78. Price, $1.85. 

Huebener, Theodore, and Newmark, Maxim, A First 
Course in German. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1952, pp. xxiii+430. Price, $2.80. 

Meyer, Erika, Elementary German. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1952, pp. xiv+141. Price, $2.00. 

Neuse, Werner, Deutscher Sprachgebrauch Praktische Stili- 
bungen. New York: American Book Company, 1952, pp. 
xv+189. 

Rilke, Rainer Maria, The Life of the Virgin Mary. (The 
German text with an English translation and introduc- 
tion by Stephen Spender.) New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1951, pp. 49. Price, $2.75. 

Rilke, Rainer Maria, His Last Friendship. Edited by Mar- 
cel Raval, with an introduction by Edmond Jaloux. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1952, pp. 115. Price, $2.75. 

Say it in German. Edited by Leon J. Cohen and Paul 
Erickson. (Record included.) New York: Dover Publica- 
tions, Inc., 1950, pp. 128. Price, $1.25. 

Schiller, Uber Naive und Sentimentalische Dichtung. Edited 
by William F. Mainland. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1951, 
pp. xxxvili+ 147. Price, 10s/6d. 

Van Heerikhuizen, F. W., Rainer Maria Rilke: His Life and 
Work. Translated by Fernand G. Renier and Anne Cliff. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1952, pp. xii+396. 
Price, $6.00. 

von der Vogelweide, Walter, Thirty New English Renderings 
with the Middle High German Texts. Ithaca, New York: 
Thrift Press, 1952, pp. 78. Price, $1.10. 

Wiechert, Ernst, Zwei Novelien: Hirtennovelle and Der 
Brennende Dornbusch. Edited by Siegfried B. Puknat. 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1952, pp. 181. Price, 
$2.15. 
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Wolff, Hans M., Goethes Weg Zur Humanitat. Bern: A. 
Francke AG. Verlag, 1951, pp. 268. Price, 27.80 Sw. Fr. 


Italian 


Dante Alighieri, Inferno. Translated and edited by Thomas 
G. Bergin. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1948, pp. vi+122. 

Del Greco, Arnold Armand, Giacomo Leopardi in His panic 
Literature. New York: S. F. Vanni (Ragusa), 1952, pp. 
285. 

MacClintock, Lander, The A ge of Pirandello. Bloomington, 
Indiana: Indiana University Press, 1951, pp. 341. Price, 
$5.00. 

Say it in Italian. (Record included.) Edited by Leon J 
Cohen and R. J. Pignataro. New York 
tions, Inc., 1951, pp. 128. Price, $1.25. 


Dover Publica 


Spanish 


Amorim, Enrique, E/ Asesino Desvelado. Adapted from 
Séptimo Circulo, by J. Chalmers Herman and Agnes 
Marie Brady. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1952, pp. viiit-152. Price, $2.00. 

Boletin Bibliogrifico Argentino. Enero-Diciembre, 1949. 
Buenos Aires: Ministerio de Educacién, 1915, pp. 86. 
Brent, Albert, Leopoldo Alas and La Regenta: A Study in 
Nineteenth Century Prose Fiction. Columbia, Missouri: 
The Curators of the University of Missouri, 1951, pp. 

135. Price, $2.50. 

Cuentos y Comedias de Espana. Edited by Agnes Marie 
Brady and Laurel Herbert Turk. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1952, pp. xvi+304. Price, $3.00. 

Cuervo, Rufino José, Obras Inéditas. Editadas por el P. 
Félix Restrepo, S. J. Bogota, Colombia: Editorial 
Libreria Voluntad, S. A., 1944, pp. xciv+493. 

Delk, Lois Jo and Greer, James Neal, Spanish Language 
and Literature in the Publications of American Univers? 
ties. Austin: The University of Texas Press, 1952, pp. 
vi+212. Price, $2.50. 

Espinosa, Aurelio M., Jr., El Espaviol de Hoy. New York: 
The Dryden Press, 1952, pp. 200. Price, $2.25. 

Guyer, Foster Erwin, and Ugarte, Francisco, Pliéticas y 
Temas. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1952, pp. 
vii+298. Price, $2.60. 

Grau, Jacinto, El senor de Pigmalién. Edited by William 
Giuliano. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
pp. vi+212. Price, $1.90. 

Johnston, Marjorie C., Hutton, Eddie Ruth, and Ponciano 
L., Manuel, En Marcha: A First Course in Spanish. New 
York: Frederick Ungar Publishing Company, 1952, pp. 
296. 

Martinez Sierra, Gregorio, Suevio de una Noche de Agosto. 
Edited by Donald Devenish Walsh. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, 1952, pp. 189. 

Neville, Edgar, Margarita y los hombres and La Familia 
Minguez. Edited by Lawrence Kiddle and Federico 
Sanchez y Escribano. New York: The Dryden Press, 
Publishers, 1952, pp. xvi+208. Price, $2.15. 

Nuevas Lecturas. Edited by Carlos Garcfa-Prada and Wil- 
liam E. Wilson. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1952, pp. vi+324. Price, $2.60. 

Ratcliff, Dillwyn F., Intermediate Spanish Grammar. New 


York: Henry Holt and Company, 1952, pp. x+288-Liii. 
Price, $2.60. 


Say it in Spanish. Edited by Leon J. Cohen and A. C. 


Rogers. New York: Dover Publications, Inc., 1951, pp 
v+191. Price (record included), $1.25. 

Spanish Lyrics of the Golden Age. Edited by P. D. Tetten- 
born. London: G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 1952, pp. viii+208 
Price, 6s/6d. 

Townsend, William Cameron, Ldzaro Cardenas: Mexican 
Democrat. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Wahr Publishing Com 
pany, 1952, pp. xvit+379. Price, $4.00. 

Ugarte, Francisco, Editor, Dos Comedias de Azorin. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1952, pp. xxi+164 
Price, $2.00. 

Webber, Ruth House, Formulistic Diction in the Spanish 
Ballad. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali 
fornia Press, 1951, 103 (175-277). Price, 1.00. 


Other Languages 


Camoens, Luis Vaz de, The Lusiads. Edited by E. V. Rien 
Translated by William C. Atkinson. Baltimore: Penguin 
Books, Inc., 1952, pp. 249. Price, $0.65. 

Caro, Miguel Antonio, Poesias Latinas. Edicién dirigida por 
José Manuel Rivas Sacconf. Bogota, Colombia: Publica 
ciones del Instituto Caro Cuervo, 1951, pp. 250. 

Caro, Miguel Antonio, Versiones Latinas. Edicién dirigida 
por José Manuel Rivas Sacconi. Bogota, Colombia 
Publicaciones del Instituto Caro Cuervo, 1951, pp. 528 

Anton Chekhov: Selected Short Siories. Edited by G. A 
Birkett and Gleb Struve. Oxford and New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1951, pp. 124 text+ ili. Price, $3.00 

de Bray, R. G. A., Guide to the Slavonic Languages. London 
J. M. Dent and Sons (New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company), 1951, pp. xxvi+797. Price, $14.00. 

Duckworth, George E., The Nature of Roman Comed) 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952, pp. xiii 
+501. Price, $7.50. 

Fairbanks, Gordon H., Helen Shadick, and Zuleta Yedigar, 
A Russian Area Reader. New York: The Ronard Press 
Company, 1951, pp. iv+204. Price, $3.00. 

Graded Russian Readers. General Editors: Otto F. Bond 
and George V. Bbrinskoy. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1952, pp. iv+49; iv+57; iii+66; iii+59: 
iii+57; +36 pp. vocabulary. Price, $2.60. 

Levy, Reuben, The Persian Language. New York: Philo 
sophical Library, 1951, pp. 125. Price, $5.75. 

Proceedings of the Second Pacific Northwest Conference of 
Foreign Language Teachers. (Held at the University of 
British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada, March 28-31, 
1951) Vancouver: University of British Columbia, 1951, 
pp. 127. Price, $1.00. 

Report on the Second Annual Round Table Meeting on 
Linguistics and Language Teaching. Edited by John De 
Francis. Washington: Georgetown University, 1951, pp 
vii+91. Price, $0.50. 

Rivas Sacconi, José Manuel, El Latin en Colombia: Bosquej? 
historico del humanismo colombiano. Bogot4, Colombia: 
Publicaciones del Instituto Caro Cuervo, 1949, pp. 486. 

Say it in Russian. (Record included). Edited by N. C. 
Stepanoff. New York: Dover Publications, Inc., 1951, 
pp. 124. Price, $1.25. 


